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The  dream  of  every  trumpet  artist  has 
now  come  true.  Today . . .  manufacturing 
perfection  of  a  "400  ”  quality  fightueight 
trumpet  has  been  achieved  by  Buescher 
craftsmen ! 

You’ll  like  it  the  instant  you  get  it  in 
your  hands.  It’s  so  light  ...  so  perfectly 
balanced  ...  so  easy  to  hold.  And  your 
fingers  fit  so  naturally  o.i  the  larger,  scien¬ 
tifically  spaced  keys. 

But  the  real  thrill  comes  in  testing  its 
tonal  quality  and  the  lightning  fast  action 
of  its  Micro-Master  valves.  Here  is  un¬ 


matched  performance  for  you.  Its  large 
bore  with  tone-tapered  mouthpipe  gives 
you  complete  mastery  of  tonal  color  from 
velvet  soft  to  full  fortissimo.  And  here,  at 
last,  is  a  lightweight  trumpet  that  you 
cannot  overblow/ 

Many  have  tried  to  develop  a  trumpet 
like  this,  many  times.  None  has  ever 
reached  such  heights  of  perfection.  THIS 
is  the  trumpet  that  heralds  a  new  era  in 
playing  ease  and  beauty.  By  all  means  see 
it  at  your  Buescher  dealers  at  your  first 
opportunity 


BUESCHER  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO.  •  Elkhart,  Indiana 
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CONN  BAND 
INSTRUMENT  DIVISION 

C.  O.  Conn  Ltd.,  Elkhart,  Indian 


In  response  to  the  demand  by  today’s  saxo¬ 
phonist  for  a  mouthpiece  which  meets  the 
requirements  for  "modern  tone,”  Conn  engi¬ 
neers  have  created  and  perfeaed  the  completely 
new  Comet. . .  streamlined  in  appearance,  unique 
in  acoustical  design  and  available  in  a  choice 
of  jet  black,  rich  amber  or  pure  white. 


NEW  ACOUSTICAL  DEVELOPMENTS... 

make  possible  a  compaa,  vibrant  tone  with 
just  the  right  amount  of  "edge,”  a  delicate  re¬ 
sponse  to  piano  passages  and  a  reserve  of  volume 
instantly  available.  Long  bore  provides  wide 
latitude  for  tuning  to  extremes  of  flatness  or 
sharpness. 


"MAGIC  CHAMISR"... 

in  the  new  Comet  mouthpiece . . .  based  on  scien¬ 
tific  air-flow  principles,  provides  "built-in”  mod¬ 
ern  tonal  qualities,  for  finest  intonation  control, 
instant,  even  response  and  easy  playing. 
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end 


SEE  YOU*  MUSIC  DEALS*  O* 


PO*  r*ES  FOLDS* 


Get  complete  information  in  detail 
about  this  amazing  new  mouthpiece 
creation.  Send  today  for  fret  literature 
at  no  obligation.  Address  Dept  1042. 


TENOR  —  IN  WHITE.  AMBER.  BLACK 


"PARALLEL  IMROUCHURS". . . 

contributes  to  musician’s  sureness  and  confi¬ 
dence  when  doubling  from  one  sax  to  another, 
as  all  Comet  mouthpieces  ate  "matched”  in  em¬ 
bouchure.  **" 
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Choice  Band  Numbers 


Mars  at  Midnight 

A  Swing  Classic 

March  Size 

Charles  Lee  Hill 

PuH  band  with  Conductor  $1.50 

Debutante  overture — Myers 
A  light  Melodious  Concert  Number 
for  the  Young  Band 
Full  band  with  Conductor  $3.00 

Symbol  of  Honor  overture — 
W.  L.  Skaggs 
An  Easy  overture  full  of  Pep. 

Full  band  with  Conductor  $3.00 

A  Royal  Welcome  Home 
March — Rosenkrans 
This  well  known  composer  is  at  his 
best  in  this  stirring  march. 

Full  band  with  Conductor  $1.00 

Send  for  copiee  today. 

Write  for  Volkwein  Complete  Cattrlop 

Volkwein  Bros.  Inc. 

Music  Publishers 
Pittsburgh  22,  Po. 


FIRST 

EISSEMBLE 

ALBEM 

For  All  Band  and 
Orchestra  Instruments 

Arranged  by 

HOWARDS.  MONGER 

Savanfaan  carefully  chosen  numbers 
for  first  ensemble  training.  Ranging 
from  solo  work  to  bend  end  orchestral 
projects,  this  collection  is  ideal  for 
groups  of  varied  types  end  proportions. 
The  principal  instrument  books  contain 
four  harmony  parts,  A,  B,  C,  end  D, 
while  the  Piano-Conductor  book  offers 
suggestions  for  effective  orchestra  end 
band  usage. 

Parts,  40  cents  each 
Piano-Conductor,  75  cents 

Sand  for  descriptive  circular,  T-I6e 

Theodore  Presser  Co. 

1712  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia  I,  Pe. 


★  fijUL&JUfding^  ★  ★  ★ 


J.  H.  Rennick  of  Greenville,  Mississippi 

Corn  started  him  on  a  career  in  music.  With  the  Second  Prize  money  he 
won  at  14  in  a  Nebraska  corn-raising  contest  he  bought  a  fiddle.  Today  he  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  figures  in  music  education,  celebrated  in  the  schools 
of  Nebraska,  Arkansas,  Arizona,  and  Mississippi  where  he  has  taught  for 
twenty-three  years  and  made  a  deep  musical  impression  on  the  people  of 
those  states. 

J.  H.  Rennick,  director  of  Music  Education  at  the  Greenville  Mississippi 
Public  Schools  has  four  bands  under  his  baton,  an  eighty  piece  conceii^, 
ninety  piece  marching  known  throughout  the  South  for  its  marvelous  gridiron 
performances,  a  seventy-six  piece  training  and  a  sixty-five  piece  All-City 
grade  school  band.  These  bands  have  won  Firsts  in  concert  and  marching  for 
years.  President  fdr  two  years  of  the  Nebraska  State  Music  Association  and 
five  years  on  the  Executive  Board,  he  was  chosen  by  the  Dean  of  Music  of 
Nebraska  University  to  correlate  with  two  other  commitee  members  a  high 
school  music  program  for  college  requirements.  An  organizer,  he  is  in  con¬ 
stant  demand  for  state  festivals,  contests  and  clinics. 

He  was  an  army  bandsman  in  World  War  I  and  served  one  and  a  half 
years  as  coordinator  of  camp  music  during  World  War  II.  Turning  from  strings 
to  woodwinds  early  in  his  music  experience,  he  is  now  considered  an  authority 
on  clarinet  and  double  reed  teaching  techniques.  His  education  leading  up 
to  Master's  Degree  came  from  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln  School  of 
Music,  York  College,  Luther  College  and  for  the  past  two  years  special  work 
at  A.  &  M.  He  gives  high  praise  to  seventeen  certified  teachers  who  have 
helped  him  along  his  route. 

Raising  peaches  too  big  for  the  can  is  one  of  Director  Rennick's  farming 
hobbies.  With  his  charming  wife,  Gertrude,  and  Dean,  age  14,  who  plays  , 
baritone  and  trombone,  and  Mary  Ann,  12,  who  plays  clarinet  and  piano, 
he  enjoys  the  abundant  life. 

“JhiUf,  CbdL  TnaJdnjg^ 
OnuMca^WjuAkaL" 
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Ronald  Ingallt,  leader  of  the  second  violins 
in  the  Charleston  (West  Virginia)  Symphony 
Orchestra,  instructs  a  grade  school  violin 
class.  This  is  a  part  of  the  orchestra's  pro¬ 
gram  of  cooperation  with  school  officials  in 
building  the  nucleus  of  future  orchestras  for 
the  community. 

The  Charleston  Symphony,  cooperating  with 
the  Kanawha  County  department  of  educa¬ 
tion  has  achieved  marvelous  results  through 
their  concerts  for  school  children.  The  pres¬ 
entation  is  unique  and  sets  a  new  high  in 
motivation  to  that  innate  urge  to  learn  to 
play  an  instrument. 


28  EAST  lAdSON  BOULEVABD 
CHICAGO  4.  ILLINOIS 


Edited  exclusively  for  grade  and  high  school  musicians 
and  their  directors.  Used  as  a  teaching  aid  and  music 
motivator  in  schools  and  colleges  throughout  America. 
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Thi(  if  a  string  faction  of  ona  of  tha  Sharman  public  school  orchastras  in  rahaarsal  under  tha  direction  of  Robert  E.  Swanson,  standing 
at  right.  From  five  grade  schools  director  Swanson  has  enrolled  190  students  for  orchestra. 


How  ONE  Texas  Town 
is  Putting  STRINGS 

Back  in  School 


Robert  E.  Swanson,  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  school  music  and  of  the  Austin 
College  band  and  orchestra,  Sherman, 
Texas. 

•  THE  BUSY,  BUSTLING  NORTH 
TEXAS  MANUFACTURING  CITY  of 

Sherman  is  celebrating  its  Centennial 
this  year,  and  one  of  the  surprising, 
unexpected  things  that  happened 


there,  after  100  years,  was  that  the 
youngsters  of  the  town  suddenly  dis¬ 
covered  the  violin,  the  viola  and  the 
cello.  It  was  a  discovery  high-pointing 
the  musical  history  of  the  region  and 
one  that  leads  to  interesting  specu¬ 
lation  on  the  effecta  in  the  next  hun¬ 
dred  years! 

In  a  state  noted  for  growing  a  brass 
band  to  the  acre,  almost,  where  schoo’l 
children  have  been  playing  football 
marches  since  inflation  of  the  first 
pigskin,  the  Sherman  discovery  of 
the  strings  was  no  ordinary  musical 
trend.  It  was  no  accident,  either,  for 
the  new  and  enthusiastic  turn  to  or¬ 
chestra  groups  was  a  feat  tediously 
but  effectively  engineered  by  a  new, 
hard-working  anfUlalented  director  of 
public  school  ipusic. 

Robert  E.  Swanson,  himself  a  vio¬ 
linist  of  considerable  ability,  came  to 
the  Sherman  public  schools  via  the 


By  Q.  $.  SoifinA. 

Austin  College,  Sherman,  Texas 


UniverisUy  of  Minnesota,  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  College  of  Music,  the  Berkshire 
Music  Festival,  and  three  and  one- 
half  years  in  the  army.  His  Job  was  to 
handle  the  music  instruction  in  the 
elementary  schools,  and  also  to  teach 
instrumental  music  in  Austin  College, 
a  liberal  arts,  senior  college  with  a 
noted  music  departmenL 
The  new  program  was  launched  in 
the  grade  schools  in  the  autumn  of 
1947  and  the  youngsters  showed  im- 


Read  this, 
then  Tell  Us  .  .  . 

What's  Going  on 
in  YOUR  Town? 

Is  the  Band 
Over  Doing  it? 
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mediate  enthusiasm  to  “Join  a  band.” 
These  Were  fourth  to  seventh  graders, 
inclusive,  and  the  pattern  had.  been 
set  for  them  by  their  high-school  eld¬ 
ers,  who  played  in  the  snappy  Sher¬ 
man  Bearcat  Band. 

Director  Swanson,  however,  shared 
a  general  impression  that  Texas  was 
definitely  over-run  with  bands,  so  he 
told  the  grade-schoolers  that  “this 
is  not  exactly  that  kind  of  a  band.” 
He  began  talking  “orchestra”  instead. 
Youthful  enthusiasm,  to  his  surprise, 
immediately  switched  and  almost  be¬ 
fore  he  knew  it,  “everybody  wanted 
to  play  a  violin.” 

“it  was  really  a  revelation,”  he  com¬ 
mented.  “Just  as  an  example  of  the 
burst  of  interest  that  greeted  such  a 
departure  from  accepted  school  music 
activities,  the  high  school  itself  will 
have  a  40-piece  orchestra  this  coming 
winter,  for  the  first  time.”  This  is  a 
direct  result  of  Just  one  year’s  manip¬ 
ulating — by  Swanson — of  teen-age  in¬ 
terest  from  bands  to  orchestra. 

“Among  those  little  ones,  in  the 
lower  grades,  I  actually  have  more 
violins  now  than  any  other  instru¬ 
ment,”  he  said. 

Swanson,  who  thinks  the  violin  and 
viola  have  been  overlooked  in  most 
school  work  because  instructors  are 
usually  band  directors  and  scorn  the 
strings,  was  instructing  a  total  of  48 
teen-agers  in  violin  during  the  sum¬ 
mer!  All  of  them  were  toiling  “candi¬ 
dates”  for  next  year’s  grade-school  or¬ 
chestras.  That  was  more  violins  than 
entire  instruments  in  the  average 
high-school  band. 

And  the  cello!  “It’s  definitely  more 
difficult  to  obtain  this  instrument  than 
a  violin,"  Swanson  said.  “But  I  was 
surprised  to  find  it  the  easiest  instru¬ 
ment  to  get  a  young  student  to  play. 


Actually,  very  few  of  them  knew  what 
a  cello  was  at  the  start.  My  school 
board  was  cooperative  and  bought  five 
of  them.  I  asked  all  piano  players 
from  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh 
grades  to  try  out  for  the  school  on  a 
certain  day,  in  the  auditorium.  The 
response  almost  amounted  to  a  rush. 
This  winter,  in  the  high  school  or¬ 
chestra,  I’ll  have  six  very  good  cello- 
ists,  and  eight  others  on  their  way 
up!  Of  course  that’s  many  more 
players  than  we  have  cellos,  but  in¬ 
struments  are  given  to  a  few  at  a 
time,  and  they  share  the  instruments 
for  practice  during  the  summer.” 

Five  of  his  “second  best”  violinists 
and  one  of  his  best,  will  be  transferred 
to  the  viola. 

Here’s  how  Swanson  has  organized 
such  a  full  public  school  and  college 
schedule.  He  conducted  classes  one 
hour  and  forty-five  minutes  every 
morning  in  each  school,  dividing  his 
groups  into  beginner’s  wind  and  per. 
cussion  instruments  and  beginners’ 
stringrs.  After  1  p.m.,  he  worked  with 
theory  classes  and  directed  the  Austin 
College  band  and  orchestra.  After- 
four  months,  he  took  the  best  qualified 
members,  added  a  piano,  and  had  the 
beginning  of  an  orchestra  in  each  of 
five  schools.  Each  orchestra  was  re¬ 
hearsed  in  45-minute  periods,  and  two 
half-hour  periods  were  given  for  in¬ 
dividual  or  small-group  instructions. 
“Students  who  were  slow  to  purchase 
an  instrument  were  permitted  to  Jom 
the  classes  at  any  time  rather  than 
waiting  until  fall — and  taking  a  chance 
on  losing  interest — and  that  is  one 


★ 


reason  for  summer  classes,”  he  said. 

From  the  five  schools,  Mr.  Swanson 
enrolled  190  students  for  orchestras, 
a  total  that  amazed  school  officials 
and  parents,  too.  The  largest  orches¬ 
tra  had  48  players,  the  smallest,  19. 

Austin  College  and  the  Sherman 
public  school  music  project,  within 
one  short  year,  attracted  the  interest 
of  other  towns  and  nearby  schools. 
The  plan  seems  to  be  blazing  the 
trail  for  better  balanced  music  pro¬ 
grams  and  more  orchestras  in  the 
Southwest. 

Beginners  will  begin  to  improve  in 
the  quality  and  standard  of  their  per¬ 
formance  in  another  year.  The  inter¬ 
est,  in  the  first  year,  was  so  great  that 
the  schools  produced  five  orchestras 
instead  of  the  one  anticipated  by 
combining  students  from  all  schools. 

Swanson  took  his  five  “baby”  or¬ 
chestras  to  the  regional  interscholas¬ 
tic  league  contests  and  came  back 
with  two  first  ratings  and  three  sec¬ 
onds.  A  high  point  of  the  year  was 
the  spring  musical  festival  in  which 
the  grade  school  orchestras,  high 
school  band  and  choir,  entertained 
2,000  enthusiastic  listeners  with  a  two- 
hour  program,  in  a  packed  auditorium. 

“This  winter,”  Swanson  said,  “it 
will  be  an  exciting  event  when  the 
new  40-piece  high  school  orchestra 
makes  its  debut.  Most  of  the  players 
by  that  time  will  have  the  experience 
of  the  summer  study — they  are  inter¬ 
ested  and  excited  about  it.  The  or¬ 
chestra  is  already  being  requested  for 
public  appearances  and  entertainment 
bookings,  even  before  it  is  organized! 
Within  a  few  short  years,  I  know  all 
the  energy  and  work  now  being  spent 
will  pay  dividends,  to  the  individual 
musicians  when  they  reach  college, 
and  to  the  community  as  a  whole.” 


This  it  on*  of  th*  Sk*rm«n,  T*x*t,  grad*  school  orchottrat  organixad  by  diraclor  Robart  E.  Swanson.  In  th*  first  y*ar  of  introducing 
orckastra  work  in  th*  alamantary  schools,  Swanson  had  fiv*  grad*  school  orchastras  and  a  40-pi*ca  high  school  orchastra. 


Your  Class  in 


STUDENT 

CONDUCTING 


Can  be  a 

BIG  Help 


IT’S  ONE  OF  THE  BUSIEST, 

and  accomplishing  classes  in  the 
whole  schedule  of  instrument  instruc¬ 
tion,  I  think, — student  conducting.  It 
means  so  much  to  the  conductor,  and 
of  course  more  to  the  student.  Both 
will  be  fascinated  as  the  teaching 
develops. 

The  questions  come  quick  and  fast. 
It  is  true  that  a  positive  improvement 
in  your  band,  orchestra,  or  any  mus¬ 
ical  organization  will  become  obvious. 
Students  who  are  learning  how  to  get 
a  pianissimo  when  they  are  directing, 
will  become  so  conscious  of  directing 
that  they  as  players,  will  catch  every 
movement,  no  matter  how  slight,  and 
respond  to  their  director  as  he  had 
never  thought  possible. 

Teaching  them  to  lead,  teaches 
them  to  follow!  This  is  reason  enough 
in  itself.  But  here,  too,  is  music  foun¬ 
dation,  education,  information,  and 
the  place  to  begin  a  student,  well 
grounding  him  toward  becoming  a 
musician.  Ability  and  ideals  will  be 
discovered  that  the  director  should 
know  exist.  This  is  his  privilege  and 
his  duty. 

Conducting,  to  be  comprehended  by 


beginners,  must  be  made  definite  and 
clear.  Fundamentals  must  be  more 
than  vague  explanations,  they  must 
be  concrete  and  exact.  For  they  will 
furnish  the  foundation  from  which 
better  conductors  will  grow. 

RIGHT  HAND: 

This  hand  is  used  primarily  for  the 
beating  of  time.  The  first  thing  that 
we  must  learn  is  the  direction  of  the 
beats.  Practice  them  until  they  be¬ 
come  automatic  and  natural. 

1.  The  first  beat  is  always  down, 
straight  in  front  of  the  body.  Keep  it 
above  the  waistline  so  that  it  may  be 
seen  easily  by  all  the  members  of  the 
band.  This  is  very  important  and  must 
be  made  clear,  having  a  definite  stop¬ 
ping  point. 

2.  The  last  beat  is  always  up. 

3.  There  must  be  a  preparatory 
beat.  This  Is  given  in  order  that  the 


players  may  get  ready  to  attack  the 
tone  at  the  exact  moment  the  down 
beat  is  given  and  also  it  indicates  the 
rate  of  speed  of  the  beat. 

4  The  amount  of  space  covered  by 
the  beat  determines  the  loudness  or 
softness  of  the  playing.  If  the  beat 
is  big,  it  means  play  loudly — if  the 
beat  is  small,  play  softly.  Volume 
varies  with  the  size  of  the  beat.  Re¬ 
member,  big  beat,  loud — small  beat, 
soft. 

5.  The  mood  of  the  music  deter¬ 
mines  the  kind  of  beat  For  instance, 
maestoso  means  marked;  this  would 
be  a  marked  beat,  the  beat  is  very 
sharp  and  definite.  Legato  means 
simooth;  this  would  call  for  a  smooth, 
rounded  and  connected  beat  You 
would  not  direct  a  stirring  march 
with  a  smooth  legato  beat  but  with  a 
sharp,  marked,  accented  beat. 

6.  The  right  hand  must  be  mastered 
before  giving  strong  attention  to  the 
left  hand.  In  order  to  get  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  a  natural  look  and  feel,  avoid¬ 
ing  artificiality  and  exaggerated  move¬ 
ment,  practice  before  a  mirror.  Here 
yon  will  catch  many  mistakes  before 
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they  become  wrong  habits  which 
wouid  later  have  to  be  corrected  by 
much  long,  hard  work. 
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LEFT  HAND: 

This  hand  must  not  wave  in  the 
air  continuousiy!  Nor  should  it  stay 
limp  at  the  conductor’s  side.  When 
not  in  use  it  may  be  heid  across  the 
conductor’s  front  waist  line  or  at 
the  conductor’s  side.  The  left  hand 
is  used  primariiy  to  get  expression  or 
to  show  the  band  the  exact  shading, 
dynamics,  accents,  or  interpretation 
given  to  the  music  and  is  very  impor¬ 
tant.  Study  this  hand  carefuiiy. 

1.  Open  palm  turned  down  indi¬ 
cates  to  the  musicians  to  piay  softly. 

2.  Open  palm  slightly  turning  up 
indicates  to  piay  gradually  louder. 

3.  Palm  turned  up  calls  for  volume 
or  loudness. 

4.  Closed  fist  or  clenched  fist  calls 


for  extreme  loudness  or  more  vol¬ 
ume.  The  left  hand  with  muscles 
tense  and  tight  indicates  strength  or 
bigness. 

6.  Accents  are  shown  by  a  very 
strong,  definite  beat,  and  also  the  left 
hand  may  be  added  for  more  em¬ 
phasis. 

Facial  expressions  of  the  director 
also  tell  the  band  the  mood  of  the 
music — gay,  sad,  slA^oth,  rough,  or 
serene.  If  the  music  is  serene  and 
calm,  then  you  should  see  it  in  the 
face  of  the  conductor. 

The  left  hand  is  lifted  a  measure  or 
two  before  an  instrument  or  section 
enters  the  selection.  This  is  called  a 
cue.  You  are  telling  them  to  get  ready 
to  play  and,  when  it  is  time  for  them 
to  pay,  you  indicate  to  them  their  en¬ 
trance. 

It  is  Important  that  you  know  that 
a  conductor  is  not  worth  five  cents. 


even  if  he  is  able  to  correctly  beat 
time  in  front  of  a  band  or  orchestra, 
if  he  does  not  know  his  music.  Before 
conducting,  you  must  be  an  educated 
musician.  By  that  I  mean  every  tempo 
marking,  every  dynamic  marking, 
everything  on  that  sheet  of  music 
must  be  important  and  mean  some¬ 
thing  to  you.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  you  do  not  know  what  they 
mean.  It  is  no  disgrace  if  you  do  not 
know  it,  but  look  it  up  or  ask  its 
meaning,  for  it  is  a  disgrace  if  you  do 
not  learn  it! 

Along  with  the  acquiring  of  all  these 
fundamentals  must  come  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  leadership,  the  extending  of 
musical  training  and  the  great  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  music.  All  this,  and  more,  is 
the  difference  between  beating  time 
and  the  beginning  of  real  conducting 
Only  then  will  you  have  the  right  to 
take  to  the  podium. 
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Lenoir,  North  Carolina. — The  high 
school  band  of  Lenoir,  has  long  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  hold  an  annual  picnic  shortly 
before  the  school  commencement.  Usually 
this  is  combined  with  a  swim.  For  the 
past  two  years  the  event  has  been  staged 
at  the  Municipal  Swimming  Pool  in  the 
home  city,  but  as  it  was  scheduled  a 
few  days  before  the  official  opening  of 
the  pool,  the  park  and  grounds  as  well  as 
the  pool  were  specially  chartered  by  the 
band  and  for  that  afternoon,  devoted  to 
their  extensive  use. 

’The  1948  picnic  was  held  on  May  2l8t 
and  proved  the  greatest  one  yet  held. 
A  new  feature  this  year  was  the  awarding 


of  the  band  achievement  letters  at  that 
time.  The  entire  high  school  faculty 
were  the  guests  of  the  band.  The  boys 
of  the  band  divided  into  two  teams  and 
held  a  tug  of  war  and,  not  to  be  out¬ 
done,  the  girls  did  the  same  thing.  The 
teams  must  have  been  pretty  equally  di¬ 
vided  in  pulling  power  for  in  each  case 
the  team  which  had  a  slight  downhill 
advantage  won  the  contest.  When  the 
teams  changed  ends,  the  new  “down  hill- 
ers”  won  from  the  old.  The  same  result 
appeared  in  both  the  boys’  and  the  girls’ 
tug  of  war. 

Then  there  were  relay  races,  bar  bell 


lifting,  water  polo  and  various  other 
sports  for  those  so  inclined.  However  the 
popular  thing  was  the  swimming  in  the 
pool  itself  and  this  occupied  more  band 
members  than  any  other  sport  and  for  a 
longer  time. 

When  everybody  had  had  enough 
swimming  they  all  dressed  and  repaired 
to  the  grove  where  the  picnic  tables  were 
groaning  with  the  food  the  committee 
had  gotten  ready.  All  faculty  members 
were  recognized  and  the  sweater  letters 
were  presented.  All  in  all  it  was  a  great 
afternoon  and  everybody  got  home  tired 
but  happy. 
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IS  IT? 

Practical  and  JUST 

•  ' 

to  Grant  SCHOOL  Credits 
for  MUSIC  Lessons  Given 
by  PRIVATE  Teachers 


•  THE  JUNIOR-SENIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOL  PUPIL  who  takeo  individual 
lessons  under  a  competent  teacher  of 
any  of  the  accepted  instruments  of 
the  Symphony  orchestra  or  of  piano 
or  any  other  instrument  that  has  an 
accepted  literature,  and  who  practices 
regularly  and  intelligently  at  least  an 
hour  a  day,  ought  to  have  such  prac¬ 
tical  or  applied  music  study  recog¬ 
nized  and  accredited  by  the  school. 

The  spread  of  the  practice  of  grant¬ 
ing  school  credits  for  private  music 
study  is  an  important  phase  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  development  of  musical  education, 
during  the  past  two  decades.  This 
development  in  turn  is  an  outgrowth 
of  the  greater  interest  in  music  among 
all  classes  of  people,  due  to  many 
factors,  one  of  which  is  the  greater 
acceseibility  of  music  and  of  musical 
instruments  through  inventions.  But 
the  primary  cause  is  undoubtedly  the 
more  general  recognition,  both  on  the 
part  of  educators  and  the  public  at 
large,  of  the  value  of  music  in  the 
daily  life  of  the  average  individual. 
This  differs  from  the  previous  as¬ 
sumption  that  music  concerned 
only  the  limited  class  of  the  musically 
talented  or  of  the  richer  classes. 


With  the  growth  of  the  amount  of 
leisure  time  that  has  come  with  mod¬ 
ern  industrial  processes  and  the  need 
of  preparing  the  child  for  a  proper 
use  of  this  time;  there  has  also  come 
the  general  recognition  of  the  need 
of  more  emotional  stability  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  use  of  leisure  time  by 
those  who  have  few  “worth-while”  in¬ 
terests. 

The  question  of  granting  credits  is 
not  really  solved  by  merely  convinc¬ 
ing  the  state  or  city  school  board  of 
the  justice  and  value  of  the  plan.  The 
child  who  is  vitally  interested  in  bis 
music  is  very  likely  to  neglect  his 
school  work  and  do  it  less  well  than 
he  should;  or  else  ^e  will  have  too 
little  time  for  play.  Many  children 
of  the  ages,  twelve,  thirteen  or  four¬ 
teen  have  already  had  several  years 
of  work  on  piano,  violin  or  some 
other  instrument.  During  the  grade 
school  years  it  is  easy  enough  to  do 
whatever  tasks  are  required  in  school 
and  to  study  an  instrument,  at  least 
casually.  There  was  probably  only 
one  lesson  per  week  and  often  not 
more  than  a  half  hour  of  practice  a 
day.  At  the  age  of  eleven,  or  twelve, 
the  time  has  come  for  working  a  little 


harder  at  what  has  been  called  “ap¬ 
plied  music.”  The  child,  if  he  has  at 
least  moderate  talent,  has  his  parents 
greatly  interested  in  having  him  learn 
to  play  and  everything  is  in  much 
more  readiness  than  before  for  more 
rapid  progress.  But  with  the  pro¬ 
motion  to  the  junior  high  school  with 
four  or  five  subjects  to  prepare,  and 
each  one  under  a  separate  teacher, 
and  with  at  least  two  hours  of  home 
work  to  do  each  day,  a  different  situ¬ 
ation  arises.  The  child  must  now 
choose  whether  to  practice  less  in¬ 
stead  of  more,  or  to  put  his  practice 
in  during  the  afternoon  when  he 
ought  to  be  out  of  doors  playing;  or 
else  Jiis  home  work  is  to  suffer. 

If  the  pupil  who  is  vitally  inter¬ 
ested  in  learning  to  play  an  instru¬ 
ment  well  is  to  make  a  success  of 
both  his  instrument  and  his  school 
studies  something  has  to  be  done  for 
him.  If  he  were  to  take  one  less  sub¬ 
ject  in  school  and  the  school  were  to 
give  him  credit  for  the  lessons,  and 
the  practicing  done  under  a  teacher 
outside  the  school  time,  this  situation 
would  be  alleviated.  In  order  to  make 
this  educationally  justifiable  at  least 
three  conditions  would  have  to  be 
present: 

1.  There  must  be  a  teacher  who 
ranks  in  ability  and  in  preparation 
with  the  reguiariy  appointed  teachers 
of  other  subjects. 

2.  The  parent  must  see  to  it  that 
the  pupii  goes  to  his  iessons  reguiariy 
and  practices  the  full  amount  of  time 
required. 
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The  study  of  applied  music  differs  from 
other  subjects  of  the  academic  curriculum. 
It  aims  primarily  to  supply  a  physical 
facility,  which  is  the  result  of  mechanical 
motion.  It  is  not  unlike  the  tracing  of 
designs  through  tissue  paper.  The  only 
contribution  made  by  the  student  apart 
from  his  performance  is  emotional,  not 
intellectual.  »»»»»»»»»»»*» 


3.  The  private  teacher  must  report 
to  the  school  principal  the  number  of 
lessons  taken  together  with  the 
amount  and  quality  of  practice  as 
shown  by  the  pupil’s  progress. 

This  subject  of  school  music  credits 
is  a  very  difficult  one  to  deal  with  and 
will  necessarily  be  so  until  there  Is  a 
standard  of  work  established  in  music 
teaching  as  there  now  is  in  most 
other  school  sublets.  There  is  no 
standard  now,  even  in  the  school 
chorus  classes,  that  work  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  school  authori¬ 
ties  in  school  buildings  under  teach¬ 
ers  paid  and  accepted  by  the  local 
Board  of  Education.  One  school  '^ill 
sing  with  a  perfection  of  detail  and 
expression  that  few  choral  societies 
attain  and  another  school  will  have 
only  assembly  singing  where  the 
pupils  sing  a  few  cheap  popular 
songs.  Both  these  types  demand  and 
get  credit  for  their  work  in  the  same 
ratio  that  other  subjects  receive  in 
the  same  school.  Where  there  is 
such  a  variety  of  attainment  and 
ideals  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  who 
are  paid  by  the  Boards  of  Education, 
and  who  are  supposed  to  know  school 
conditions,  and  who  are  presumably 
able  to  keep  pupils  up  to  some  stand¬ 
ard,  what  can  be  expected  of  the 
private  teachers  who  have  no  such  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  who  depend  for 
their  income  directly  upon  the  way 
they  pet  their  pupils,  getting  them  to 
do  as  much  as  possible  while  keep¬ 
ing  them  happy  and  contented  in  or¬ 
der  to  keep  them? 

It  may  be  said  further  that  the  very 
existence  of  the  credit  system  for 
music  in  the  schools  tends  to  elevate 
the  work  of  the  outside  private  music 
teacher,  even  wh^n  there  is  no  sys¬ 
tem  of  discriminating  among  them. 
Mr.  Frank  A.  Scott,  in  his  article,  “A 
Study  of  Applied  Music”  says,  “the 
acceptance  of  private  study  by  the 


schools  would  secure  a  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  private  music  instruction 
which  no  other  agency  could  accom¬ 
plish — the  public  school  even  with¬ 
out  certifying  the  worthy  teachers 
would  greatly  strengthen  them  by  its 
requirements  and  would  in  time  make 
it  impossible  or  unprofitable  for  a 
poorly  trained  or  inefficient  teacher 
to  continue  to  do  business.” 

Perhaps  no  one  thing  has  done 
more  to  bring  together  school  music 
teachers  and  private  teachers  than 
their  common  interest  over  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  credits.  It  was  argued  that, 
granting  the  educational  value  of 
such  study,  and  considering  the  fact 
that  the  parent  is  willing  to  tax  him¬ 
self  for  the  instruction  which  the 
school  is  not  equipped  to  furnish,  full 
academic  credit  should  be  given  for 
work  under  the  same  restrictions  as 
to  quality  any  standards  as  prevail 
in  the  school.  Will  Elarhart  and  Os¬ 
bourne  McConathy  in  the  government 
bulletin  No.  40  entitled  “Music  In 
Secondary  Schools”  say  “we  regard 
as  untenable  the  assumption,  ex¬ 
pressed  or  implied,  that  any  individ¬ 
ual  would  be  uneducated  if  he  pursued 


three  or  four  regular  studies  per  year 
and  added  music  to  these,  but  would 
be  educated  if  he  pursued  four  or  five 
studies  each  year  and  dropped  music. 
We  believe  that  this  untenable  as¬ 
sumption  is  due  not  to  any  active 
consideration  of  the  question  as  to 
the  place  of  music  in  an  educational 
plan,  but  rather  to  a  passive  accept¬ 
ance  of  traditional  academic  stand¬ 
ards  that  are  now  outgrown  and 
should  be  abandoned.” 

A  few  lines  before  this  I  have  ex¬ 
pressed  what  I  believe  to  be  three 
conditions  which  would  have  to  be 
present  in  order  to  make  this  system 
of  credit  for  practical  music  educa¬ 
tionally  justifiable.  But  there  are 
other  conditions  which  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  The  former 
conditions  were  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  teacher’s  ability,  the  parent  ob¬ 
ligation  and  the  reporting  of  accom¬ 
plishment  by  the  private  teacher.  We 
have  discussed  somewhat  the  need 
for  credit  for  the  child.  Now  to  in¬ 
vestigate  somewhat  further  the  es¬ 
sentials  of  the  private  teacher’s  abil¬ 
ity. 

Studying  an  instrument  such  as  the 
violin,  piano,  trumpet  is  not  entirely 
encouraging  the  development  of  a 
special  skill.  Dr.  Davison  in  his 
“Music  Eklucation  In  America,  1926,” 
says.  “The  study  of  applied  music  dif¬ 
fers  from  other  subjects  of  the  aca¬ 
demic  curriculum.  It  aims  primarily 
to  supply  a  physical  facility,  which  is 
the  result  of  mechanical  motion.  It 
is  not  unlike  the  tracing  of  designs 
through  tissue  paper.  The  only  con¬ 
tribution  made  by  the  student  apart 
from  his  performance  is  emotional, 
not  intellectual  and  even  his  inter¬ 
pretation,  when  there  is  one,  often 
comes  directly  from  the  teacher — 
with  the  amount  of  time  ordinarily  ac¬ 
corded  music  practice  by  the  average 
American  there  is  little  opportunity 
for  attention  to  anything  other  than 
technique — thus  the  powers  of  mem- 


Studying  an  instrument  is  not  merely  the 
attainment  of  a  skill  for  its  own  sake,  or  of 
a  skill  for  some  uneducational  reason;  it  is 
the  study  of  Music  through  the  medium  of 
some  special  instrument,  and  as  such  it 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  important 
roads  leading  in  the  direction  of  music 
appreciation.  »  »  »  »  » 
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ory  and  ratiocination,  so  fundamental 
to  the  kind  of  knowledge  generally  re¬ 
quired  of  the  A.  B.  degree,  are  almost 
entirely  lacking.”  Dr.  Davison,  it  will 
be  noted  is  concerned  primarily  with 
the  intellectual  and  to  him  so  it  seems 
the  emotional  development  is  of  little 
concern.  Studying  an  instrument  is 
not  merely  the  attainment  of  a  skill 
for  its  own  sake,  or  of  a  skill  for 
some  uneducational  reason;  it  is  the 
study  of  Music  through  the  medium 
of  some  special  instrument,  and  as 
such  it  constitutes  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  roads  leading  in  the  direction 
of  music  appreciation.  But  in  order 
that  applied  music  may  function-  in 
this  broad  way  the  teacher  must  him¬ 
self  be  a  good  musician  thoroughly 
trained  in  the  art  as  a  whole  and  not 
merely  in  performance.  This  means 
that  he  must  have  studied  the  various 
phases  of  music  and  not  merely  the 
technique  of  a  particular  instrument. 
He  must  KNOW  Harmony,  Counter¬ 
point  and  Form;  he  should  be  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  various  epochs  of 
musical  history:  be  should  be  fa¬ 
miliar,  at  least  somewhat,  with  vocal 
music  as  well  as  instrumental.  In 
other  words  the  outside  teacher  shall 
be  as  well  trained  in  music  as  the 
school  requires  the  “inside  teacher” 
of  music  *to  be.  This  implies  that  the 
private  music  teacher  in  order  to  be 
acceptable  to  the  school  authorities 
shall  have  had  at  least  four  years  of 
study  beyond  high  school.  The  out¬ 
side  teacher  whose  pupils  desire 
school  credit  must  be  willing  to  have 
his  educational  (musically)  record  in¬ 
vestigated.  In  one  school  system  the 
private  teachers  are  requested  to  file 
an  application  blank  on  which  he 
enters  the  details  of  his  general  and 
musical  education  and  experience 
from  the  time  he  entered  high  school. 
This  blank  is  supplemented  by  a  per¬ 
sonal  Interview  with  a  committee 
composed  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  the  High  School  or/and 
Junior  High  School  Principal  and 
the  Supervisor  of  Music.  These  three 
or  four  acting  as  a  group  to  determine 
the  eligibility  of  the  candidate  will 
have  to  determine  whether  or  not  this 
particular  teacher  had  at  least  the 
equivalent  of  a  four  year  high  school 
course  and  whether  or  not  he  had  fol¬ 
lowed  this  by  approximately  four 
more  years  of  study  during  which 
music  was  emphasized  as  a  major  sub¬ 
ject  'nils,  I  am  sure,  would  insure 
at  least  reasonably  prepared  teachers. 

The  parents  responsibility  must  be 
somewhat  akin  to  that  of  the  teacher 
in  any  of  the  other  school  subjects. 
Not  in  presenting  subject  matter  but 
to  insure  excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions.  The  parent  must  take  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  prevailing  upon  the 


child  to  set  aside  a  regular  time  for 
practice  and  for  providing  a  place 
where  he  may  work  in  quiet  without 
interruption  and  without  oeing  dis¬ 
turbed  by  telephone  conversations, 
radio  broadcasting  or  family  quarrels. 

The  school  must  formulate  some 
kind  of  scheme  by  which  the  adminis¬ 
tration  may  keep  in  touch  with  the 
work  of  each  individual  pupil  who  is 
earning  credit  in  practical  music.  A 
suggestion  might  be  the  use  of  a 
blank  form  to  be  signed  by  the  pupil, 
parent  and  teacher  and  approved  by 
the  music  supervisor  or  some  other 
qualified  school  official  so  that  the 
school  may  know  exactly  which 
pupils  are  working  for  credit.  In 
many  schools  an  examination  is  given 
at  the  beginning  of  each  year  and  the 
end  of  each  year  before  some  outside 
musician  of  unimpeachable  standing. 
The  expense  of  such  an  individual  ex¬ 
amination  is  sometimes  met  by  the 
school  but  more  often  the  individual 
pupil  pays  the  fee  making  the  cost  of 
outside  lessons  still  higher.  However, 
if  a  good  plan  of  reporting  lesson 
progress  and  practice  is  worked  out 
and  if  the  teachers  are  carefully  ex¬ 
amined  before  being  approved  an  ex¬ 
amination  by  an  outsider  should  not 
be  necessary. 

Credit  for  work  in  applied  music 
ought  to  be  assigned  on  a  compara¬ 
tive  time  basis.  The  pupil  in  an 
algebra  class  puts  in,  on  the  average, 
nine  or  ten  hours  of  study  and  reci¬ 
tation  and  so  the  music  student  spends 
an  equal  amount  of  time  in  lessons 
and  practice  ought  to  have  a  similar 
amount  of  credit.  It  may  be  that  the 
music  student  ought  to  give  a  little 
more  time  not  because  his  work  is 
less  worthy  than  algebra  or  Ehiglish 
but  because  the  work  is  not  quite  so 
closely  supervised  and  there  is  ac¬ 
cordingly  a  greater  chance  to  dawdle. 
But  he  ought  not  be  fequired  to  spend 
more  than  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent  of 

What  is 

YOUR 

Opinion  ? 

Can  We 
Start  an 
Argument  ? 


extra  time  on  this  account  for  after 
all  other  subjets  suffer  because  of 
time  wasted  both  in  class  room  and 
in  study  hall.  Dr.  John  Eh-skine  in 
an  address  before  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges  in  January  1931 
said,  “The  amount  of  practice  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  weekly  or  fortnightly  les¬ 
son  in  music  involves  at  least  two  or 
three  times  the  moral  and  intellectual 
effort  which  the  average  student  ex¬ 
pends  on  any  other  course.  Two 
hours  a  day  of  practice  demands  ab¬ 
solute  concentration  in  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  results  and  they  can  be 
crammed  into  nothing  short  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  minutes.  Music 
practice  cannot  be  surreptitiously 
worked  up,  as  many  a  history  lesson 
is  during  morning  chapel  or  during 
the  Sunday  sermon.  Musical  per¬ 
formance  differs  from  any  other  reci¬ 
tation  now  encouraged  in  our  class 
rooms  in  that  it  must  be  good  as  a 
whole  as  well  as  in  detail,  and  the 
student  can  expect  no  lucky  ‘break’ 
in  the  questions  he  draws  from  his 
instructor.” 

Some  years  ago  the  state  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  prepared  a  plan  which  was 
followed  in  several  cities  where  the 
credit  system  is  most  completely 
worked  out.  Its  main  divisions  and 
some  of  its  salient  features  are  as 
follows : 

1.  The  Pupil 

(a)  Application  to  be  made  by  par¬ 
ent  or  guardian  and  to  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  written  recommendation 
from  private  teacher.  Presentation 
of  application  and  recommendation  to 
be  regarded  as  acceptance  of  all  con¬ 
ditions  and  requirements  of  the 
course.  Pupil  must  also  secure  per¬ 
mission  of  high  school  principal  and 
instructor  of  music  before  being  eli¬ 
gible  to  the  course. 

(b)  No  pupil  should  be  accepted 
who  is  taking  less  than  one  lesson  a 
week  and  practicing  less  than  one 
hour  daily.  The  parents  or  guardians 
agree  to  oversee  regular  preparation 
of  the  lessons. 

(c)  Pupils  should  be  enrolled  in  the 
course  in  Theory  of  Music  and  in  the 
course  of  Music  Appreciation,  or 
should  do  outside  theoretical  work 
which  is  accepted  by  the  instructor  in 
music  as  equal  in  educational  value, 
though  not  necessarily  identical  in 
nature,  with  that  done  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  time  in  the  high  school. 
Outside  theoretical  work  should  be 
required  by  schools  that  do  not  offer 
these  courses. 

2.  The  Private  Teacher 
% 

(a)  The  teachers  recommendation 
must  include  details  as  to  the  pupils 
previous  study  and  as  to  his  attain- 
(Pleaae  turn  to  pope  25) 


How  Britain’s 

MUSIC  for  YOUTH 

Society 

Out-smarts  JAZZ 


•  SHEFFIELD,  ENGLAND,  IS 
WORLD  RENOWNED  for  its  Steel 
and  cutlery.  Now,  to  use  a  steel  city 
metaphor,  it  is  forging  another  point 
of  fame;  it  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
musical  center. 

Its  Philharmonic  Chorus  is  increas¬ 
ing  its  reputation  throughout  and  be¬ 
yond  England,  and  weekly,  in  its 
modern  City  Hall,  3,000  people  gather 
to  hear  the  Halle  Orchestra,  which  the 
city  shares  with  Manchester. 

What  is  a  constant  delight  to  con¬ 
ductor  John  Barbirolli — and  a  source 
of  amazement  to  guest  conductors  who 
come  along — are  the  hundreds  of  teen¬ 
agers  who,  concert  after  concert,  fill 
the  back-of-the-orchestra  seats.  They 
come  in  at  half-price;  they  hear  this 
famous  orchestra  for  25  cents;  and 
nowhere  in  the  hall  has  Barbirolli 
more  enthusiastic  fans. 

Their  presence  is  the  result  of  re¬ 
markable  experiments  carried  on  in 
Sheffield,  which,  having  proved  them¬ 
selves,  are  to  be  applied  nationally  in 
Britain  through  a  Music  for  Youth 
Society  that  has  been  formed  with 
Barbirolli  as  Chairman  of  its  Council. 

SPECIAL  MUSIC  FOR  CHILDREN 

This  Society  wishes  to  overhaul 
Britain’s  musical  education.  It  wants 
to  provide  for  children  the  tjrpe  of 
music  that  children  want  to  hear.  It 


By  <5f,  J'.  (Daniah, 

is  asking  Britain's  leading  composers 
to  write  these  pieces,  and  composers 
are  thrilled  with  the  idea. 

The  charter,  the  inspiration  of  the 
new  Society,  lies  in  a  report  on  the 
Sheffield  experiments  prepared  by 
Kenneth  Crlckmore,  30-year-old  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Sheffield  Philharmonic  So¬ 
ciety,  which  runs,  with  Corporation 
backing,  the  city’s  music. 

Mr.  Crickmore,  who  has  become 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  new  So¬ 
ciety,  is  no  musician.  He  describes 
himself  as  a  concert  organizer,  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  non-tecbnical  music- 
loving  public,  but  his  own  story  in 
music  gives  force  to  the  arguments 
included  in  his  report. 

Crlckmore,  himself,  comes  from  the 
class  of  children  to  whom  be  now 
wants  to  make  music  appeal.  He  was 
educated  at  a  public  school,  and,  al¬ 
though  taught  appreciation  of  “art” 
music,  left  school  with  a  hearty  loath¬ 
ing  of  it.  “I  was,”  he  says,  “Jazz  and 
swing  mad.” 

He  went  into  the  movie  business, 
and  when  he  listened  to  some  back¬ 
ground  music — and  liked  it — someone 


pointed  out  that  that  was  classical 
music.  That  began  his  conversion. 
He  went  to  symphony  concerts,  be¬ 
came  an  opera  fan,  and  was  for  a 
time  a  committee  member  of  Sadler’s 
Wells  opera  supporters’  club. 

When  World  War  II  came  he  joined 
Britain’s  Royal  Air  Force  and  was 
put  in  charge  of  entertainments  at 
his  camp.  He  experimented  on  his 
tough  messmates,  and  insinuated 
highbrow  concerts  into  the  usual  run 
of  camp  entertainments.  To  give 
himself  background,  he  took  a  cor¬ 
respondence  course  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  and  got  a  camp 
musician  to  teach  him  the  piano. 

He  was  Invalided  out  of  the  R.A.F. 
and  shortly  afterwards  appointed  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Sheffield  Philharmonic 
Society.  He  is  fond  of  mass  statistics, 
and,  looking  round  the  City  Hall  on 
Halle  nights,  decided  that — although 
entertainment  everywhere  was  boom¬ 
ing — only  two  per  cent  of  the  city’s 
population  attended  concerts.  He 
looked  round  again  and  noted  that 
teen-agers  were  not  among  audiences. 

Kenneth  Crickmore  came  to  the 
conclusion  that,  although  children  at 
school  were  “taught”  classical  music, 
practically  all  of  them  left  with  no 
affection  for  it  at  all,  but  with  a  de¬ 
cided  interest  in  Jazz  and  swing. 

Then  he  began  his  experiments,  and 
made  his  assault  on  the  youth  clubs 
which  sprang  up  so  vigorously  during 
World  War  11,  and  which  include  the 
majority  at  the  city’s  teen-age  popu¬ 
lation. 

He  formed  a  mobile  unit  of  two  to 
tour  the  clubs,  especially  those  in  the 
industrial  districts  where  surroundings 
were  certainly  no  symphony.  One 
man  did  the  taiking;  another — Crick¬ 
more  to  begin  with — put  on  the 
phonograph  records.  The  spokesman 


The  childhood  yen  for  jazz  is  a  universal 
epidemic.  This  story  tells  how  a  British 
victim  of  the  plague  overcame  it  and  how 
he  is  now  successfully  teaching  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  classics 
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was — and  still  is — nearly  blind  Philip 
Rogers,  a  30-year-old,  whose  eyesight 
prevented  him  attending  the  music 
schools,  but  who  has,  within  his  family 
circle,  been  steeped  in  music  from 
childhood. 

The  unit  found  that  the  direct  ap¬ 
proach  to  classical  music  met  with 
very  little  response — even  derision. 
So  they  changed  their  tactics.  They 
lectured  on  Jazz,  and  played  “hot” 
records.  They  gave,  for  instance,  a 
life  history  of  Benny  Goodman.  They 
had  the  youngsters  thoroughly  in¬ 
terested,  and,  when  they  were  playing 
some  tough  and  lively  piece  of  jazz, 
they  would  put  in  a  suggestion,  “But 
there  is  some  tough  classical  too” — 
slip  on  a  Bartok. 

FRUITS  OF  HARD  WORK 
The  method  worked.  The  young¬ 
sters  saw  their  point,  and  began  to 
attend  the  Halle  concerts.  The  bumper 
attendance  of  teen-agers  these  days 
is  the  fruits  of  hard  work.  The  mobile 
unit  for  two  years  gave  two  lectures 
a  night  and  three  on  Sundays.  The 
unit  is  stiil  touring,  but  its  tempo  has 
relaxed. 

The  new  Music  for  Youth  Society 
plans  to  begin  these  mobile  units  in 
various  centers  throughout  Britain — 
but  not  for  long.  The  fact  that  they 
are  necessary,  it  is  contended,  is  an 
indictment  of  the  schools’  musical 
education.  In  his  report,  Mr.  Crick- 
more  maintains  that  they  would  not 
be  necessary  if  more  psychology  were 
applied  in  getting  music  across  to  the 
child. 

The  argument  runs  that  the  tough 
little  boy  at  school  is  in  no  mood  for 
beauty  in  music — any  more  than  he 
appreciates  beauty  in  the  country¬ 
side,  which,  to  him.  means  merely  a 
grand  playground.  To  ram  the  beauty 
of  it  down  his  throat  merely  antag¬ 
onizes  him,  and,  unless  one  is  very 
careful,  alienates  him  for  ever. 

Too  often,  Mr.  Crickmore  maintains, 
the  child  at  school  is  told  that 
“classical  music  is  good  for  you,” 
which  has  the  immediate  effect  of 
making  him  think  it  a  “cissie  busi¬ 
ness.”  Occasionally  a  child  may  ap¬ 
preciate  the  beauty  of  music,  but,  to 
keep  up  his  stock  with  his  fellows,  he 
dare  not  admit  it.  What  is  more, 
children  are  often  taught  that  only 
classical  music  is  good  and  that  jazz 
is  bad.  The  new  Society  wishes  to 
spread  the  truth,  that  there  is  good 
music  and  there  is  bad  music.  Classical 
music  itself  is  not  necessarily  good 
and  jazz  is  not  necessarily  bad. 

It  is  to  fit  in  with  the  child  mind 
that  the  Society  intends  to  commis¬ 
sion  composers  to  write  pieces  that 
will  appeal  to  children — ssrmphonic 
poems  that  are  the  counterpart  in 


"The  argument  runs  that  the  tough  little 
boy  at  school  is  in  no  mood  for  beauty  in 
music  —  any  more  than  he  appreciates 
beauty  in  the  countryside,  which,  to  him, 
means  merely  a  grand  playground.  To 
ram  the  beauty  of  it  down  his  throat  merely 
antagonizes  him,  and,  unless  one  is  very 
careful,  alienates  him  forever.  .  .  So  the 
Society  aims  to  give  him  pieces  of  music 
that  will  entertain  and  amuse  him,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  will  be  hearing  musical 
composition  of  the  highest  standard"  «  « 


music  of  the  cowboy  and  Indian  story 
and  the  comic  strip. 

The  argument  here  has  an  analogy 
in  literature,  if  a  boy  is  given  an 
adventure  story  by  a  first-class  author, 
he  is  likely  to  read  it  for  its  adventure 
alone.  But  unconsciously  he  is  read¬ 
ing  good  writing  and  assimilating  it. 
So  the  Society  aims  to  give  him  pieces 
of  music  that  will  entertain  and 
amuse  him,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
will  be  hearing  musical  composition 
of  the  highest  standard.  He  will  get 
to  know  composers  through  these 
works,  and,  being  familiar  with  them, 
be  much  more  appreciative  later  of 
adult  compositions. 

Day  Festivals 

Britain’s  leading  musicians  have  al¬ 
ready  expressed  their  willingness  to 
conduct  concerts  for  youth  throughout 
the  land;  these  concerts  will  comprise 
works  new  and  old,  that  are  likely  to 
interest  and  stimulate.  To  show  im¬ 
partiality,  day  festivals  are  planned 
at  which  jazz,  swing,  chamber  and 
classical  music  will  all  be  heard. 

From  the  reci^ts  of  these  con¬ 
certs,  it  is  hoped  to  pay  for  the  music 
specially  commissioned  for  youth  au¬ 
diences.  It  is  also  hoped  to  provide 
music  scholarships  mainly  with  the 
purpose  of  enabling  young  people  to 
study  those  instruments  which,  at 
present,  are  in  short  orchestra  supply, 
such  as  the  French  horn,  the  trom¬ 
bone,  and  the  viola. 

The  Society  recognizee  that  many 


teachers  in  Britain  have  the  right 
idea,  but  have  to  work  within  a  sys¬ 
tem  in  which  classical  is  traditionally 
stressed.  Mr.  Crickmore’s  report  urges 
training  schemes  for  teachers  in  the 
psychology  of  music. 

“Such  training,"  he  says,  “should 
lay  special  emphasis  on  the  fact  that 
very  little  music  of  the  kind  repre¬ 
senting  the  finer  and  subtler  things  of 
life — beauty,  dignity  and  the  like — 
should  be  put  before  children  until 
they  are  sufficiently  mature  and  able 
to  appreciate  such  qualities  in  their 
lives  in  general." 

Although  unrelated  to  the  new  So¬ 
ciety,  the  proposal  to  form  a  National 
Youth  Orchestra  ie  symptomatic  of 
Britain’s  desire  to  bring  youth  more 
into  the  musical  fold.  The  idea  is  to 
seek  out  the  best  of  the  nation’s  young 
musicans — ages  between  13  and  19— 
and  give  them  a  chance  to  play  as  a 
full  symphony  orchestra  under  such 
conductors  as  Sir  Adrian  Boult,  Mr. 
Barbirolli,  Sir  Malcolm  Sargent  and 
Dr.  Reginald  Jaoques. 

The  scheme  has  advanced  so  far 
that,  beginning  next  April,  the  or¬ 
chestra  will  meet  in  London  for  a 
week  at  a  time  during  school  holidays, 
and  give  public  concerts  at  the  end 
of  each  period.  Miss  Ruth  Railton, 
the  Director,  emphasizes  that  this  is 
no  ordinary  holiday  course,  but  must 
be  regarded  as  “progressive  rather 
than  spasmodic." 
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Singing  is  Serious  Business  at  this 
Wilmington,  Delaware  High  School 


The  Alexis  I.  duPont  School  a  cap- 
pella  Choir  completed  its  eleventh 
year  of  singing  in  June,  1948.  Start¬ 
ing  in  1937  with  a  small  group  of  16, 
the  choir  has  grown  to  a  membership 
of  50  enthusiastic  boys  and  girls  who 
sing  in  eight  part  harmony. 

The  choir  owes  a  large  part  of  its 
success  to  the  sympathetic  and  help¬ 
ful  encouragement,  praise  and  coop¬ 
eration  of  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Howie,  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

The  school  has  been  particularly 
fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of 
Miss  Beatrice  M.  Harlor,  who  came 
to  Alexis  I.  dePont  four  years  ago 
from  Pennsylvania.  Miss  Harlor  re¬ 
ceived  her  B.  S.  from  West  Chester 
State  Teachers’  College,  West  Ches¬ 
ter,  Pa.  and  her  M.  A.  from  New  York 
University.  It  is  largely  her  inspired 
leadership  which  has  lead  the  choir 
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to  become  one  of  the  most  outstand¬ 
ing  in  the  state  of  Delaware.  Miss 
Harlor’s  goal  is  not  Just  a  good  per¬ 
formance  by  a  high  school  choir  but 
professional  perfection. 

The  governing  body  of  the  choir, 
the  Choir  Council.^ears  all  auditions 
and  decides  membership.  All  aspir¬ 
ants  are  Judged  on  the  basis  of  cor¬ 
rect  breathing,  tone,  posture,  and 
sight-reading.  Final  decisions  rest 
with  Miss  Harlor,  but  it  is  very  sel¬ 
dom  that  she  has  to  us  her  veto.  The 
Choir  Council  also  decides  any  prob¬ 
lems  that  arise  during  the  year  and 
with  Miss  Harlor  choose  the  annual 
operetta.  Choir  Council  members  are 
chosen  at  the  beginning  of  each  year 
by  Miss  Harlor  on  the  basis  of  long 


length  of  service  and  outstanding 
work  in  the  organization. 

Each  year  the  choir  fills  many  out¬ 
side  engagements.  For  many  of  Dela¬ 
ware’s  churches,  clubs,  and  schools, 
the  Blue  and  Gold  robes  of  the  choir 
are  a  familiar  sight. 

The  repertoire  of  the  group  in¬ 
cludes  everything  from  stately  church 
music  to  lively  folk  dances  of  all  na¬ 
tions.  Favorable  comments  are  state 
wide  whenever  their  theme,  the  beau¬ 
tiful  haunting  “Benediction”  by  Lutkin 
is  heard  over  station  WDEL  during 
one  of  their  frequent  broadcasts. 
Many  requests  come  in  for  guest  ap¬ 
pearances  after  these  programs. 

After  Christmas,  operetta  time  has 
arrived.  Tradition  decrees  that  it  be 
a  Gilbert  and  Sullivan.  For  the  next 
two  weeks  everyone  becomes  familiar 
Please  turn  to  page  20 
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Now  in  its  twelfth  yoar  it  this  Alaiis  I.  duPont  School  A  Cappalla  Choir.  It  is  on#  of  the  musical  triumphs  of  Wilmington,  Dalawara. 
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The  School  Musician 

Portland's  Rooseve] 

Lt  Hig 

h  Choir 

This  •ction  picture  of  tho  RooMvolt  High  School  Choir  was  taken  at  the  All-City 
Choral  Festival  which  was  really  a  spectacle  to  sea  and  haar.  As  one  choral  organi- 
ution  left  the  stage  another  approached  from  the  opposite  side  which  made  a  fast 
moving  program  tied  together  with  a  continuity.  The  group  numbers  ware  sung  by 
the  ovar  seven  hundred  students  from  the  first  balcony  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 

Ernst,  a  truly  thrilling  axparianca.  This  is  an  annual  affair. 


J.  S.  Foster,  Conductor 

Roosevelt  High  School,  one  of  ten 
secondary  schools  in  Portland,  Ore¬ 
gon,  now  has  an  enrollment  of  fifteen 
hundred  students,  the  enrollment 
zooming  from  eight  hundred  to  over 
eighteen  hundred  during  the  war. 
This  was  the  result  of  the  erection 
of  housing  projects  in  the  area;  in 
fact,  several  uniforms  were  lost  in 
the  disastrous  Vanport  fiood  on  Me¬ 
morial  Day. 

The  vocal  music  curriculum  is  such 
that  to  become  a  member  of  the  choir 
of  seventy-five  voices,  a  student  will 
have  had  one  semester  of  music  ap¬ 
preciation,  singing  experience  in  boys’ 
or  girls’  chorus,  and  at  least  one  se¬ 


mester  in  a  select  mixed  chorus. 

Two  years  ago  when  the  type  of 
uniform  was  selected  the  decision 
was  against  rob^  which  we  felt 
would  restrict  the  choir  to  the  more 
liturgical  repertoire.  'The  uniform 
dress  which  has  done  marvels  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  prestige  of  the  Roosevelt 
Choir  has  been  purchased  with  money 
earned  through  the  efforts  of  the 
choir  members.  During  the  1947-48 
school  year  the  choir  produced  three 
complete  shows;  first,  a  musical  com¬ 
edy  in  October,  then  the  traditional 


Christmas  program,  and  last  "Prelude 
to  Spring.”  The  latter  two  were  or¬ 
ganized  with  original  continuity  and 
staging  by  the  students.  The  choir  is 
also  in  demand  for  community  and 
school  affairs;  consequently,  a  reper¬ 
toire  of  all  tjrpes  of  choral  music 
must  be  memorized  and  a  constant 
.loyalty  to  the  organization  must  be 
maintained  within  the  group.  Al¬ 
though  choir  is  a  subject  receiving 
full  credit,  control  is  accomplished  by 
the  group  itself  through  a  choir  coun¬ 
cil  as  a  governing  body. 
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November  Brings  to  New  York 
the  GLORIOUS  Voice  of  Her 


All -State  H.  S.  Choir 


Within  the  next  six  weeks,  upwards 
of  2000  select  students  from  over  700 
high  schools  In  the  Empire  State  will 
participate  in  Sectional  All-State 
Choirs.  These  are  a  part  of  the  Con¬ 
certs  made  up  of  Bands,  Orchestras, 
and  Choral  groups  in  sixteen  areas 
of  the  state  this  year. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  interest 
in  inter-school  singing,  and  because 
of  the  physical  limitations  on  con¬ 
ducting  such  events,  at  least  2000  stu¬ 
dents  will  be  refused  admission.  A 


total  of  about  5,000  participate  each 
year. 

As  a  part  of  the  New  York  State 
School  Music  Association’s  Annual 
Conference,  one  major  All-State  group 
is  organized  in  addition  to  the  Sec¬ 
tional  Concerts.  Last  year  it  was 
Choir  wUh  Don  Craig  of  the  Fred 
Waring  Program  as  the  Guest  Con¬ 
ductor.  A  student  accompanist,  Bar¬ 


bara  Merchant  of  Ilion,  was  the  first 
high  school  musician  in  the  state  to 
have  such  an  honor  given  her.  This 
year  there  will  be  an  All-State  Band 
directed  by  Dr.  Frank  Simon  and  an 
All-State  Collegiate  Orchestra  con¬ 
ducted  by  Dr.  Howard  Hanson  of  the 
Elastman  School  of  Music,  Rochester. 
The  choral  field  will  be  represented 
by  an  All-State  Director’s  Chorus. 


Typical  Naw  York  State  Sectional  Choir.  East  Greenbuth,  1947  program  directed  by  Dudley  Maires. 


All  State  H.  S.  Choir,  Lincoln  Auditorium,  Syracuie.  Don  Craig  conducting.  (Center  line  is  caused  by  mike.  Program  was  broadcast). 
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I  Champion  the  Choir 

for  the  Good  of  the  WHOLE 

School  Music  Program 


By  Your  Vocal  Editor 

Dr.  Frederic  Fay  Swift 


Since  taking  the  stand  that  every 
school  should  have  a  Swing  Choir  as 
well  as  a  Concert  Choir,  and  that 
every  Anaerican  child  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  study  the  type  of  Music  in 
which  he  has  an  interest;  we  have 
received  warnings  from  some  of  our 
friends  that  we  are  treading  on 
dangerous  ground.  Music  education 
is  designed  for  "worth-while  and  last¬ 
ing"  programs  rather  than  for  fads 
and  frills  which  will  pass  as  do 
changes  in  other  styles.  Teachers 
in  our  colleges  and  high  schools 
should  continue  to  stress  the  tradi¬ 
tional  rather  than  the  “popular”  fea¬ 
tures  of  American  Music. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  back 
track  on  our  program  for  functional 
choral  music.  Certainly  there  is  a 
great  need  for  Concert  Choirs.  Much 
that  is  presented  in  school  choral  pro¬ 
grams  is  in  need  of  better  prepara¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
the  major  emphasis  of  vocal  music  in 
our  schools  should  be  placed  on  the 
traditional  music  but  there  is  also  the 
need  for  the  lighter  type  of  singing. 
Only  those  educators  who  have  failed 
to  keep  step  with  the  actual  world 
conditions  about  them  will  refuse  to 
recognize  this.  No  ONE  TYPE  of 
music  should  be  emphasized  to  the 
exclusion  of  another  type. 

If  our  Music  is  to  be  functional,  stu¬ 
dents  and  teachers  alike  need  to  dis¬ 
cover  how  music  is  used  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  WHAT  DO  CHILDREN 
SING  WHE3N  THEY  GROW  UP?  The 
singing  of  the  church  choir — is  it  the 
only  choral  music  in  the  community? 
Does  the  church  choir  sing  as  well  as 
the  school  choir?  Why  not?  Is  the 
hymn-singing  in  church  a  reflection 
on  the  schools’  choral  program?  Do 
the  adults 'sing  in  “harmony"?  What 
is  the  singing  level  at  the  service 
clubs?  Does  the  local  radio  station 
have  choral  programs?  What  do  the 
young  people  and  adults  sing  when 
they  gather  in  their  own  homes?  An¬ 
swers  to  these  questions  should  de¬ 
termine  SOME  OF  THE  THINGS  TO 
BE  TAUGHT  AT  SCHOOL. 

Sometimes  teachers  strive  to  im¬ 


press  their  own  appreciation  level 
upon  that  of  the  children  they  are 
teaching.  This  level  is  that  of  a  ma¬ 
ture  person  and  one  which  has  come 
after  years  of  musical  experiences. 
Boys  and  girls  are  entitled  to  their 
own  musical  growth —  before  gingers 
learn  to  “run”  they  should  be  allowed 
to  “•walk”.  Not  everyone  enjoys  sing¬ 
ing  opera  or  listening  to  a  symphony. 
Objectives  should  include  such  com¬ 
positions.  BUT  PAR  TOO  MANY 
AMERICANS  HAVE  BEEN  FORCED 
TO  LIVB  ON  A  SCHOOL  DIET  OF 
SUCH  MUSIC.  First  must  be  de¬ 
veloped  a  love  for  music  in  SOME 
FORM  and  then  music  in  ALL 
FORMS. 

The  field  of  choral  music  contains 
many  different  types  of  compositions: 


Tka  Vocal  Editor  will  walcoma  tuq- 
gatfioni  on  tka  Swing  Ckoir  articia 
wkick  appaarad  in  tka  Saptambar  i(- 
fua.  If  tna  raadart  of  tka  SM  datira 
H,  tkara  will  ba  mora  "traatmant*" 
of  Amarican  Standard  tunas.  It  It  our 
datira  to  offar  our  raadart  "wkat  tkay 
want  to  raeaiva".  FfS. 


opera,  oratoria,  cantatas,  madrigals, 
motets,  rounds,  Negro  spirituals, 
white  spirHuals,  anthems,  hymns, 
humorous  selections,  folk  songs  of 
other  nations,  American  Folk  Songs, 
American  Standards,  etc.  EIVERY 
MUSIC  STUDENT  SHOULD  HAVE 
SOME  EXPERIENCE  WI’TH  THE 
BEST  FROM  EACH  OF  THE3SE 
CLASSIFICATIONS. 

Twenty  years  ago  most  schools  had 
a  Glee  Club.  There  was  little  sense 
to  such  a  name  but  most  schools  had 
accepted  It  from  the  college  Mandolin 
and  Glee  Clubs.  The  music  sung  was 
mostly  sacred — (many  of  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  choral  music  in  those  days 
were  church  choir  leaders)  and  the 
approach  to  singing  was  functional 
in  that  it  trained  for  church  choir 
membership.  Any  secular  tunes  which 
were  included  in  the  repertoire  were 
likely  to  be  such  favorites  as  “O  Italia 
Beioved",  “Pilgrims  Chorus” — Tann- 
hauser;  and  “(3ood  Night,  Good  Night 
Beloved”. 

Almost  over  night,  school  choirs 
found  in  the  Negro  spirituals  a  soul 
satisfying  change.  Here  was  “sacred 
music"  with  a  definite  rhythm  ...  a 
“swing”  if  you  like.  The  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  began  to  tap  their  feet, 
the  audience  “picked  up  its  ears”  and 
choral  music  became  over  night  an 
interesting  concert  organization. 

It  was  only  a  short  step  from  the 
rhythmic  spiritualis  to  the  folk  songs 
of  Russia  and  Czechoslovakia.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  boys  and  girls  sang  these 
songs.  The  repertoire  of  the  school 
choir  was  widening.  Even  at  these 
innovations,  some  directors  rebelled. 
Others  found  themselves  asking  ques¬ 
tions  which  up  to  this  time  bad  not 
seemed  important:  “Should  our  school 
students  sound  like  adults?  Should 
they  sing  the  same  music  as  adult 
choirs?  Do  we  have  music  which  ap¬ 
peals  to  boys  and  girls  in  their 
teens?”  If  the  opinions  stressed  the 


It 
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following  in  adult  footsteps,  what 
type  of  music  was  to  be  used?  Should 
the  children  imitate  their  parents? 

In  most  communities  the  answers 
came  from  the  parents  themselves. 
We  want  out  boys  and  girls  to  have 
the  musical  advantages  which  we 
never  had.  Why  cannot  we  have 
music  that  sounds  the  same  as  it  does 
over  the  radio? 

From  this  point — which  in  many 
Khools  was  reached  in  the  early  for¬ 
ties — there  became  two  schools  of 
choral  thought.  The  one  extreme  was 
the  choral  director  who  expected  his 
high  school  students  to  sound  like  the 
best  of  the  college  choirs.  Like  other 
directors,  we  found  our  own  choir  In 
this  group.  In  1940  our  high  school 
choir  sang  “a  cappella”.  With  8  stu¬ 
dents  having  “absolute  pitch” —  one 
on  each  part,  we  did  not  need  to  have 
much  piano  assistance.  Eight  and 
twelve-part  arrangements  were  our 
specialty.  Instead  of  blowing  the 
tone  on  a  pitch  pipe  the  director 
merely  lifted  his  hands  to  start  and 
the  chord  was  heard.  This  definitely 
was  great  training  for  these  boys  and 
girls. 

On  the  other  hand,  more  and  more 
students  began  to  sing  on  the  radio. 
This  required  "another  type”  of  sing¬ 
ing.  A  girls  trio  representing  the 
school  made  quite  a  name  for  itself — 
not  for  the  director.  He  had  refused 


Boys  and  girls  should  be  taught  ALL 
TYPES  of  music.  U  twenty  years  from  now 
they  have  a  desire  to  sing  in  the  church 
choir,  they  should  have  been  prepared  to 
do  so.  On  the  other  hand,  some  time  along 
the  way  they  should  have  been  taught  to 
"harmonize"  and  enjoy  the  singing  which 
they  will  do  in  service  clubs.  Not  all  Ameri¬ 
can  life  is  lull  of  dignity  ...it  is  good  some 
times  to  "let  down  our  hair". 


they  should  have  been  prepared  to  do 
so.  On  the  other  hand,  some  time 
along  the  way  they  should  have  been 
taught  to  "harmonize”  and  enjoy  the 
singing  which  they  will  do  In  service 
clubs.  Not  all  American  life  is  full 
of  dignity  ...  it  is  good  sometimes 
to  “let  down  our  hair”. 

Such  programs  will  be  offered  in 
our  schools  only  when  the  parents 
themselves  see  that  it  is  taught.  We 
have  to  get  down  to  the  "grass  roots” 
of  our  civilization  if  we  wish  to  make 
progress.  A  school  of  one  thousand 
members  may  have  a  fine  fifty-voice 
choir  singing  the  highest  grade  of 
music  but  until  every  child  has  the 
opportunity  to  sing  "his  song”,  we  do 
not  have  universal  choral  music.  The 
.\merlcan  people  are  entitled  to  re¬ 
ceive  WHAT  THEY  WANT. 

Our  plea  is  not  for  a  program  of 
popular  music.  Our  friends  warn  us 
that  we  shall  become  known  as  a  rad¬ 
ical  for  the  popular  things.  This  is 
not  the  case.  Everyone  should  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  every  type  of  music. 
Let  us  be  international  in  our  think¬ 
ing — at  least,  let  us  be  international 
enough  to  include  our  own  country. 
Clokey,  Dett,  Cain  and  other  Ameri¬ 
can  Choral  arrangers  are  as  good  as 
there  are  to  be  found  anywhere. 
Every  program  should  have  seme 
sacred  and  some  secular,  some  tradi¬ 
tional  and  some  (shall  we  say  it) 
"popular.” 

As  David  Hughes  of  the  Elkhart 
Band  stated  at  the  Detroit  MENC 
Conference — "let  us  not  forget  the 
man  who  lives  on  the  other  side  of 
the  tracks.  He  votes  too.”  And  he  is 
entitled  to  hear  what  he  likes  once  in 
a  while. 

"Yours  for  better  choral  music  .  .  . 
a  variety  of  program  which  gives 
every  boy  and  girl  a  healthy  diet.” 

Vocal  Editor 


to  work  with  them.  Like  so  many  of 
our  out-dated  subjects  which  crowd 
the  teaching  curriculum.  Music  was 
becoming  a  “traditional”  subject. 

Here  we  might  pause — for  into 
these  two  choral  types  fall  most  of 
the  present  day  choral  programs.  A 
strictly  “a  cappella  choir”  which  imi¬ 
tates  the  best  college  music — or  an 
"all  out  lor  popular”  choir  which 
sings  only  the  light  and  in  many 
cases,  unworthy  modern  compositions. 

What  is  needed  is  a  "middle  of  the 
road”  policy.  Boys  and  girls  should 
be  taught  ALL  TYPES  of  music.  If 
twenty  years  from  now  they  have  a 
desire  to  sing  in  the  church  choir. 


Caniral  Swinq-Wing  compoiad  of  16  carafully  choMn  fominino  volcos,  picked 
for  blending  qualify,  hat  baconna  one  of  the  ouftfanding  ensemble  groups  of  Wasfarn 
New  York  ^afa.  Under  the  direction  of  Mitt  Lois  K.  Whifmarth,  Crane  Department 
of  Music  graduate,  the  group  hat  given  tome  30  public  performances. 
Swing-Wing't  initial  appearance  at  All-State  Competition,  in  May  1947,  rated  a 
One-plut  rating.  Intense  loyalty,  enthusiasm  and  love  of  tinging  characterize  the 
group.  Rahaerting  it  done  after  school  hours,  with  no  school  credit  given. 

The  songs  they  ting  are  three  and  four  part  modern  arrangements  of  such  favorites  at 
"Smoke  Gets  in  Your  Eyas,”  "Stardust,"  "Somewhere  a  Voice  Is  Calling,"  and  this 
year's  favorite,  "Can't  Help  Lovin'  That  Man." 
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_  (.Begiiu  OH  page  15) 

du  Font's  A  Cappella  Choir 


Boatric*  M.  Harlor 


In  May  it  was  our  pleasure  to  adj¬ 
udicate  at  the  Vermont  State  Finals. 
It  was  a  three  day  program  in  which 
more  than  ninety  percent  of  all  of  the 
high  schools  of  the  state  participated. 
The  governor  and  other  state  officials 
reviewed  the  parade.  The  Festival  in 
New  Ehigland  is  a  most  effective  way 
of  “selling  music  education”  to  the 
public. 

We  especially  recall  a  small  mixed 
choir  of  about  50  students  which  came 
from  a  hamlet  of  only  200  people.  The 
director  was  an  elderly  lady  who  had 
not  lost  her  musical  interest  and 
spirit.  When  she  stepped  on  the  po¬ 
dium,  every  eye  was  upon  her.  The 
children  sang  with  great  enjoyment 
.  .  .  for  her. 

lo  the  discussion  which  followed 
each  audition,  it  was  mentioned  to 
this  director  that  she  was  using  music 
wliich  she  had  conducted  fifty  years 
ago.  The  music  was  certainly  of  a 
high  standard  but  it  was  not  being 
heard  very  often  these  days. 

Some  months  later,  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  a  letter  was  received  from  this 
director  asking  for  suggestions  as  to 
suitable  numbers  for  mixed  choir 
which  she  might  use  this  year.  She 
was  going  to  attempt  more  difficult 
music  and  she  wanted  a  list  of  num¬ 
bers  which  were  being  quite  widely 
used  across  the  country. 


with  the  music  in  preparation  for  try¬ 
outs  for  the  leading  roles.  The  night 
comes  and  one*  by  one  the  young  hope¬ 
fuls  get  up  and  do  their  best.  The 
choir  votes  by  secret  ballot  for  those 
whom  they  wish  to  have  the  roles. 
The  next  morning  there  is  a  rush  to 
the  music  room  bulletin  board  to  see 
the  results.  Although  the  leads  are 
highly  prized,  it  is  the  chorus  which 
is  the  backbone  of  the  production. 

The  next  eight  weeks  finds  the 
choir  in  concentrated  practice  every 
night  until  they  are  living,  breathing, 
and  sleeping  Gilbert  and  Sullivan. 
The  show  can't  Just  be  good,  it  has 
to  be  perfect!  The  dress  rehearsal 
comes  and  finally  Miss  Harlor 
breathes  an  exhausted  sigh  and  tells 


No  one  has  a  monopoly  on  good 
music  and  it  should  therefore  be 
borne  in  mind  that  no  two  people  will 
evaluate  and  classify  alike.  There¬ 
fore  the  following  suggestions  are 
given  merely  as  a  starting  point.  The 
following  are  merely  given  for  those 
who  might  care  to  try  them.  Here 
are  materials  which  we  believe  are 
worthy  of  general  use.  All  are  for 
Mixed  Choir:  SATB.  A  cappella  num¬ 
bers  are  indicated  (*). 

I3ASY  .  .  .  •“Adbramus  Te,"  Pales¬ 
trina;  ‘“As  Torrents  In  Summer,”  Elgar; 
••‘Caecho-Slovaklan  Dance  Song,”  Arr. 
Krone;  ‘"A  Legend,”  Tschaikowsky ; 
“Jesu,  Joy  of  Man’s  Desiring,”  Bach  (sev¬ 
eral  arrangements) ;  "Praise  Te  the 
Father,”  Gounod ;  “Bendemeers  Stream,” 
several  arrangements;  “America,  My 
Own,”  Cain ;  "Children's  Prayer  from 
Hansel  and  Gretel,”  several  arrange¬ 
ments  ;  "I  Got  Shoes,”  several  arrange¬ 
ments.  •"Madam  Jeanette,"  Murray. 


CHOIR  ROBES? 

The  question  of  choir  robes  in  the 
singing  of  modern  American  Music 
has  always  been  one  which  has  both¬ 
ered  directors.  Many  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  choirs  in  the  East  are  using  robes 
for  sacred  music  and  formals  for  the 
secular  type.  Congratulations  to  J.  S. 
Foster,  Roosevelt  High  School,  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon  for  this  "vision  of  love¬ 
liness"  and  an  introduction  to  the 
Roosevelt  Choir. — Ed. 


everyone,  “To  go  home  and  sleep!" 

For  the  next  few  days  it  is  show 
time,  (doming  down  from  the  clouds 
of  excitement  all  their  work  is  fully 
rewarded  by  the  applause  of  their 
audiences  and  the  quiet  look  of  pleas¬ 
ure  on  Miss  Harlor’s  face. 

All  too  soon  It  is  June  and  the 
graduating  seniors  are  leaving  large 
gaps  in  the  ranks  of  the  choir.  EJvery- 
one  wails  “choir  will  never  be  the 
same  again.”  but  then  they  stop  and 
smile.  That  has  been  the  saying  for 
many  years  and  always  Miss  Harlor 
has  taken  the  new  members  and  cre¬ 
ated  a  new  choir  which  has  gone  on 
singing,  building  a  tradition  of  which 
Alexis  I.  duPont  School  and  Delaware 
is  Justly  proud. 

- «<*•• 

MEDIUM  .  .  .  •"Cherubim  Hymn," 
Bortnlansky;  •"Incline  Thine  Ear,”  Ark- 
hangelsky;  •"My  Bonnie  Lass  She  Smll- 
eth,”  Bottomly-Pltcher ;  •"Blow  Blow 
Thou  Winter  Wind,”  Clokey ;  •"Heavenly 
Ught,”  Kopylov-Willhousky ;  "I  Hear  a 
Forest  Praying,”  deRose ;  “My  Heart  Is 
a  Silent  Violin,"  Pox ;  "Rain  and  the 
River,”  Pox;  "Lady  of  Spain,”  Evans- 
Swift  ;  •"Night  Has  a  Thousand  Eyes.” 
Cain;  •"Beautiful  Savior,”  Christiansen; 
•"He’s  Gone  Away,"  Clokey;  •"Listen  to 
the  Lambs,”  Dett;  •"A  Violin  Singing  in 
the  Street,”  Arr.  Koshets;  •"The  Nightin¬ 
gale,”  Tschaikowsky ;  "Spirit  Flower,” 
Campbell-Tlpton-Riegger  (1  like  It  better 
than  solo  arr.);  ‘The  Snow,"  Elgar; 
"The  Sleigh,”  Kounts;  'The  lord’s  Pray¬ 
er,”  Malotte :  "Music,”  Klemm ;  "Erie 
Canal,”  Arr.  Scott;  "Night  Is  Young,” 
Arr.  Scott ;  "  'Twas  the  Night  Before 
Christmas”  (Waring  Arr. — Rlngwald); 
"Gloria  In  Excelsis,”  Mosart;  'Tt  Cannot 
Be  a  Strange  Country,”  Repper;  and 
"Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,”  several 
arrangements. 

DIPFICUL/T  .  .  .  •"Were  You  There." 
Arr.  Burleigh;  •"Music  of  Life,”  Cain; 
•“Lost  In  the  Night,”  Christensen  ;  •"Jesu, 
Friend  of  Sinners,”  Grieg;  •"Dark 
Water,”  James ;  "HospodI  Pomllul,”  Lvov¬ 
sky;  •"Pierce  Was  the  Wild  Bil¬ 
low,"  Noble ;  •"Emitte  Spiritum  Tuum.” 
Schuetky;  •"The  Peasant  and  His  Oxen,” 
Aschenbrenner ;  •”C  h  e  r  u  b  1  m  Song,” 

Tschaikowsky ;  "And  the  Glory  of  the 
Lord”  (Messiah),  Handel;  "Sanctu.s,” 
Gounod :  "Italian  Street  Song,"  Herbert ; 
"I  Waited  for  the  Lord,”  Mendelssohn, 
several  arrangers.  "The  Omnipotence,” 
Schubert ;  "L* Amour  Toujoures,"  Prlml ; 
“One  World.”  O'Hara ;  "Set  Down  Serv¬ 
ant,”’  Arr.  Show ;  other  chorus  material 
from  Messiah  and  other  comparable 
works. 

These  are  within  the  capabilities  of 
most  high  school  singers  and  are  graded 
according  to  our  opinion  of  high  school 
abllltlss. 

(Why  not  send  In  your  list  of  the  ten 
best  numbers  you  have  ever  used.  The 
SM  will  be  glad  to  tabulate  and  publish 
such  Information  at  regular  Intervals.) 

FFS. 
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2nd  ANNUAL  MID-WEST  BAND  CLINIC,  CHICAGD,  DEC  9-11 


MARINE  PUTS  TKE  BIG 
TRIPLE  STACCATO  STORY 
BETWEEN  BOOK  COVERS 


New  York,  N.  Y. — One  of  the  secrets 
of  the  success  of  the  Marine  Band  has 
been  set  forth  In  print  by  the  famed 
saxophone  soloist  of  the  Band,  Kenneth 
Douse,  In  his  publication  for  saxaphonista 
and  clarinetists  entitled  “How  to  Double 
and  Triple  Staccato.” 

This  book,  the  first  of  Its  type  to  be 
published,  was  prompted  by  the  numer¬ 
ous  requests  the  Marine  Bandsman  re¬ 
ceived  for  an  explanation  for  his  speed 
In  staccato  playing  In  solo  and  band 
work.  In  subsequent  reviews  of  the  book, 
the  Leatherneck  has  been  termed  one  of 
the  pioneers  In  exposing  what  had  been 
considered  one  of  the  "secrets”  of  reed 
playing. 

Douse  stated  that  his  system  “Is  de¬ 
signed  only  for  rapid  playing  and  should 
be  a  part  of  reed  Instrument  training  and 
education.  When  reed  performers  have 
become  proficient  In  this  type  of  fast 
staccato,  they  will  be  capable  of  playing 
with  the  speed  ordinarily  achieved  only 
on  brass  and  stringed  Instruments.”  The 
book’s  publishers  are  M.  Baron  Company 
of  New  York. 


NEW  MUSIC  CATALUG 
MAUE  AVAILABLE  BY 
LIBRARY  UF  CUNGRESS 


School  Music  Directors  have  long 
wanted  a  comprehensive  bibliography  of 
music  available  In  the  United  States.  The 
copyright  office.  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.,  are  now  able  to 
nil  this  need  through  the  reorganisation 
of  the  Music  Section  of  the  Catalog  of 
Copyright  Entries. 

Beginning  with  1946,  the  catalog  of 
registrations  for  published  music  Is  is¬ 
sued  separately  from  that  for  unpublished 
music.  From  1947  on  It  is  published  in 
an  enlarged  format.  The  catalog  includes 
not  only  the  music  published  and  regis¬ 
tered  In  the  United  States  during  the  cal¬ 
endar  year,  but  also  music  issued  abroad 
and  deposited  here  for  copyright. 

The  listing  Is  alphabetical  by  composer 
and  there  is  an  Index  by  title.  Indexes  by 
author  of  words  and  subject  are  being 
added  In  the  1948  catalog.  A  typical  en¬ 
try  is  given  below : 

Addinsell,  Richard,  1904 — Warsaw 
concerto ;  two  pianos  four  hand  ar¬ 
rangement  by  Percy  Aldridge  Graing¬ 
er.  New  York,  Chappell.  ©  Keith 
Prowse  &  Co..  Ltd.,  London ;  on  ar¬ 
rangement;  10  Dec.  46;  EP11073. 

In  addition  to  supplying  copyright  In- 


Canada  Tops  U.S. 
in  Citizens  Bands 

55  Enter  Ontario  Meet 

with  65  bands  in  attendance,  the  1948 
Waterloo  Band  Festival,  June  26,  eclipsed 
ail  previous  festivals  in  contest  participa¬ 
tion  and  pageantry. 

As  the  Toronto  Exhibition  eventually 
oecame  a  Canadian  National  Exhibition, 
so  the  Waterloo  Band  Festival  has  be¬ 
come  the  Ontario  Band  Festival. 

Founded,  promoted  and  directed  by  C. 
F.  Thiele,  member  the  American  Band¬ 
masters  Association,  and  sponsored  by 
the  Waterloo  Musical  Society  with  the  ac¬ 
tive  support  of  the  Canadian  Bandmas¬ 
ters  association,  it  retains  the  name  of 
Waterloo  Band  Festival. 

Figures  Prove  Stimulus 

The  55  bands,  with  490  Individual  en¬ 
tries  and  an  attendance  of  20,000  at  the 
evening  performance,  with  another  10,000 
or  so  witnessing  the  street  parade  of  41. 
bands  is  ample  evidence  of  the  quality 
and  prominence  of  the  Waterloo  Festival. 

The  figures  are  proof  too,  that  the  value 
of  the  Festival  as  a  stimulus,  incentive 
and  inspiration  to  bands  Is  widely  recog¬ 
nized. 

The  Festival  was  an  eight-ring  show 
at  Waterloo  Park  with  brass  and  reed 
band  contests  from  the  shell  band  stand, 
bugle  and  trumpet  band  contests  in  the 
baseball  stadium  and  the  park  oval  and 
instrumental  solo,  duct,  trio  and  brass 
quartet  competitions  at  the  park  pavilion 
and  in  four  tents. 

Flint  Band  Heard 

Appearance  of  a  United  States  band 
.irovided  an  international  flavor.  The 
band  was  the  A.  C.  Sparkplug  Band  of 
Flint,  Mich.  Winners  of  their  class,  the 
line  band  was  warmly  welcomed  by  Mr. 
Thiele  upon  its  entry  into  the  park  In 
the  evening. 

It  is  expected  quite  a  number  of  U.  S. 
bands  will  take  part  In  the  1949  festival 
which  will  coincide  with  joint  conventions 
of  the  American  Bandmasters  Association 
and  the  Canadian  Bandmasters  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  official  opening  of  the  Water¬ 
loo  Music  Camp  at  Bandbery,  12  miles 
west  of  Waterloo. 


formation,  the  catalog  has  great  value  as 
a  reference  tool  for  librarians  and  critics, 
as  a  bibliographical  aid  to  the  scholar,  as 
a  list  of  music  for  radio  stations  and 
music  dealers,  and  as  a  buying  list.  It 
has  not  had  wide  circulation  in  the  past, 
and  many  people  do  not  know  of  Its  re¬ 
organization  and  increased  usefulness. 


If  you  are  looking  for  the  best  in  Brand 
New  Band  Materials,  especially  worthy 
selections  that  have  been  published  with¬ 
in  the  last  twelve  months,  you  will  plan 
now  on  attending  Mid-West  Band  Clinic 
on  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  De¬ 
cember  9,  10,  and  11.  Pour  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  finest  bands  will  each  take  their 
turn  in  presenting  carefully  prepared  ma¬ 
terials  of  every  grade  of  difficulty,  selected 
from  all  the  various  publishers.  The 
Clinic  is  Free  to  All. 

Professor  Ray  Dvorak  left  the  hospital 
on  August  19  and  is  convalescing  at  home. 
Mr.  Dvorak  who  did  such  a  magnificent 
job  as  Master  of  Ceremonies  for  the  en¬ 
tire  Mid-West  Band  Clinic  last  year  is 
planning  on  being  with  us  again  this  year, 
health  permitting.  Our  good  wishes  are 
all  for  you,  Ray ! 

Thursday  Evening,  December  9 
7i30  P.M.  Grand  Opening  with  a 
Clinic  Concert  by  the  Nationally  Fam¬ 
ous  Hobart,  Indiana,  Band  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Richard  Worthington. 
This  Band  will  pre.sent  the  very  Late-st 
and  Best  Music  available  of  all  Classes 
including  D,  C,  B,  and  A. 

9ilS  P.M,  Presentation  of  Outstand¬ 
ing  High  School  Soloists  and  Ensembles 
playing  the  Choicest  Contest  Materials 
from  the  New  1948-49  List.  (This  is  the 
first  complete  National  Listing  of  solo, 
ensemble,  and  band  materials  since 
1940.  Copies  of  this  new  National  List 
will  be  available  at  the  Thursday  Eve¬ 
ning  Clinic.) 

lOtOO  P.M.  Bandmasters’  Clinic  on 
Marching  Band,  including  Movies  of 
different  leading  High  School  and  Col¬ 
lege  Bands.  Also  Mr.  Tom  Fabiah,  of 
the  CYO  Football  Band  of  Chicago,  will 
present  a  set  of  his  Brand  New  ’’.March- 
ing  Shows  and  Marching  Band  Maneu¬ 
vers”  to  each  .Director  present  Thurs¬ 
day  night.  (These  “Shows  and  Maneu¬ 
vers"  will  not  be  available  at  any  other 
session  during  the  three-day  clinic. 

Friday,  December  10 
Eight  (8)  Vitally  Important  Clinics 
will  be  conducted  during  the  forenoon 
and  afternoon  by  Clinic  Specialists  who 
are  National  Authorities. 

9d)0-10:.’t0  A.M.  Crystal  Hoorn — Clari¬ 
net  Clinic.  Grand  Ball  Room — Baton 
Twirling  and  Drum  Majoring  Clinic. 

101.10-12100  A.M,  Crystal  Room- 
French  Horn  Clinic.  Grand  Ball  Room 
— Saxophone  Clinic. 

12:15— Luncheon  in  the 
Hotel  Sherman  Red  Room 
l«lS-3i45  P.M,  Crystal  Room — Flute, 
Oboe,  Bassoon  Clinic.  Grand  Ball  Room 
— Baton  Twirling  and  Drum  Majoring 
Clinic. 

3i00-4tl5  P.M.  Brass  Clinic  with  Brass 
Demonstration  by  Well-Known  Au- 
thories. 

4il5-5i30  P.M.  Special  Instrument  Re¬ 
pair  Clinic:  “100  Tricks  That  Will  Keep 
Your  Band  and  Orchestra  in  Better 
Condition.”  Scores  of  small  repair  jobs 
that  the  average  director  should  be 
able  to  do  will  be  demonstrated  and 
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Rty  Dvorak  will  again  ba  Master  of  Caramoniat. 


actually  performed  at  the  Clinic.  (The 
most  practical  of  all  our  clinics). 

5:45  P.M.— Fraa  Rafrashmants 
Friday  Evening,  Dacambar  10 

7i30  P.M.  Clinic  Concert  by  the  Cham¬ 
pionship  Joliet  Grade  School  Band  of 
90  Members  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Charles  Peters.  This  Band  will  present 
the  Very  latest  and  Best  Concert  and 
Contest  Music  of  all  Classes,  including 
one  genuinely  difficult  Class  AA  Over¬ 
ture. 

•lOO  P.M.  Percussion  Clinic  demon¬ 
strating  all  the  various  Drums  and 
other  Percussion  Instruments  with 
"Practical  Tips  on  Hbw  to  Get  the  Best 
Results  from  Your  Percussion  Section." 
Also  the  26  Most  Commonly  Used  Traps 
and  Imitations  will  be  presented  and 
demonstrated. 

9i45  P.M.  Marimba  Concert  and  Clinic 
presented  by  the  distinguished  Clair 
Omar  Musser.  Mr.  Musser  will  also 
demonstrate  "How  to  Use  the  Marimba 
and  Vlbraharp  Most  Effectively  in  the 
Modern  High  School  and  Grade  School 
Band." 

lOi4S  P.M.  Lights  out. 

Saturday,  Dacambar  1 1 

A.M.  The  Well-known  CTQ 
Band  of  Chicago,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Tom  Fablsh,  will  present  Choice 
Band  Materials  from  Class  B,  A,  and 


AA,  including  Brand  New  Materials  and 
some  of  the  very  best  not  too  well- 
known  standard  numbers. 

lOtlS  A.M.  Presentation  of  some  ex¬ 
cellent  Concert  Marches.  Also  a  few 
"Solid  Sounding"  mi^rches  for  Parade 
purposes. 

10t45-l2KN>  A.M.  Presentation  of  the 
Latest  and  Best  Class  C  and  D  Concert 
and  Contest  Music  by  the  Chicago  CTO 
Band. 

IZilS.  I^uncheon  in  the  Hotel  Sher¬ 
man  Louis  XVI  Room.  Professor  Ray¬ 
mond  F.  Dvorak,  Master  of  Ceremonies. 
Principal  Hobart  Sommers  of  Chicago, 
Speaker — "Selling  the  Instrumental 
Program  To  Your  Public."  Miss  Carol 
Edwards,  Cornet  Solo — "Stars  of  The 
Velvety  Sky". 

liSO-3iOO  P.M.  The  VanderCook  School 
of  Music  Concert  Band  of  90  Members 
will  present  New  Contest  and  Concert 
Materials  of  all  Classes.  This  session 
will  be  an  "All  Request  Session."  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  Nation’s  leading  High  School 
and  College  Directors  will  also  Guest 
Conduct  definite  Contest  and  Concert 
Numbers  that  have  been  assigned  and 
prepared  ahead  of  time. 

Si00-Si20  P.M.  The  Concert  Band 
changes  to  a  Mixed  Chorus  of  90  Voices 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Sten  Half- 
varson. 


School  Music  in  Connecticut  has  no 
dull  moments.  Here  is  the  set-up  for 
coming  months.  Can  any  other  state  as¬ 
sociation  match  this  for  an  active 
calendar,  all  battened  down  for  the 
entire  school  year?  Tell  the  S.M.  and 
the  S.M.  will  tell  the  world. 

October  28,  1948,  8:00  P.M. — Bushnell 
I  Memorial  Hall,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Connecticut  All-State  High  School  Music 
Festival — An  All-State  Band  under  the 
guest  conductorship  of  George  A.  Chris¬ 
topher  of  Port  Washington,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.,  an  All-State  Chorus  under  the  baton 
of  John  D.  Raymond  of  Lafayette  Col¬ 
lege,  Easton,  Pa.,  an  All-State  Orchestra 
under  the  leadership  of  Louis  G.  Wersen, 
Supervisor  of  Music  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Local  chairman  in  charge  of  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  piece  band  is 
William  Vaders  of  Manchester,  Conn.  In 
charge  of  the  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  member  course  is  Donald  Hayden  of 
Willlanrtantic,  Ck>nn.,  and  chairman  of  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty  piece  orchestra 
Is  J.  Walter  Westcott  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

October  29,  1948 — Bridgeport  Methodist 
Church,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Connecticut  Teachers  Convention 
Luncheon — The  speaker  will  be  Helen 
Leavitt  of  Boston  University's  School  of 
Music.  Katherine  Russell  of  Bridgeport 
will  give  a  classroom  demonstration  in 
music  and  Luther  Thompson  of  Darien, 
Conn.,  will  demonstrate  with  an  elemen¬ 
tary  orchestra. 

December  4,  1948 — Julius  Hartt  School 
of  Music,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Piano  Clinic — Mrs.  Fay  Templeton 
Frisch  of  New  Rochelle,  New  York,  with 
a  board  of  consultants  will  conduct  the 
piano  clinic. 

April  8,  1949,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Connecticut  Choral  Festival — Raymond 
Randall  of  Stamford,  Conn,  is  the  chair¬ 
man  of  this  audition  festival. 

May  14,  1949,  University  of  Connecticut, 
Storrs,  Conn. 

Band  and  Orchestra  Festival — Chairman 
of  this  audition  festival  for  the  state  of 
Conn,  is  Andrew  J.  McMullen  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  0>nn. 

Send  the  News 
to  the  S.  M. 


aiOO-St48  P.M.  Baton  Twirling  Demon¬ 
stration  with  15  Baton  Twirling  Champs 
as  the  Band  presents  several  of  the 
Very  Latest  "Truly  Great  Marches.” 

3:45  P.  M. — Free  RefrethmenH  for  All 
Solve  your  Band  Problems  by  attending 
the  Mid-West  Band  Clinic  Thursday,  Fri¬ 
day,  and  Saturday,  December  9,  10,  and 
11.  Four  Superb  Bands  will  present  the 
very  best  Concert  and  Contest  Music. 
Eight  well-organized  Instrumental  Clinics 
will  have  the  answers  to  your  many  ques¬ 
tions. 

Write  at  once  for  Hotel  Reservations  to  t 
Hotel  Sherman,  Randolph  Street  at  Clark. 
Chicago,  Ill.,  Attention  Mr.  John  Vidovic, 
Director  of  Sales.  Mention  If  reservations 
are  for  Thursday,  Friday,  or  Saturday 
night,  or  all  three  nights.  Reservations 
must  be  made  before  December  1.  Make 
your  reservations  now  and  l>e  assured  of  .t 
grM>d  room. 

We’ll  Be  Seeing  Yt>l' 

December  9,  10,  and  11. 
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\S.E.  Missouri  HSBA 
i  in  Summer  Festival 


Cupid  Findg  Baton 

Handier  Than  Arrow 


Andrews,  So.  Car. — In  late  June  a 
double  wedding  cost  the  Yellowjacket 
Band  of  Andrews  High  School  its  drum 
major  and  two  of  its  most  talented  and 


Bob  end  Pe99y  are  wed. 


beautiful  majorettes.  Bob  Clemons,  the 
drum  major  married  Peggy  LAndress, 
majorette,  and  Peggy’s  twin  sister,  Betty, 
was  married  to  non-musician  Arthur  Leon 
Roberts  of  Georgetown,  S.  C. 

The  marriage  of  Bob  and  Betty  wasn’t 
too  much  of  a  surprise.  They  had  often 
hinted  "a  wedding  in  June."  But  Betty’s 


The  twin*,  Betty  end  Pe99y. 


marriage  was  totally  unexpected.  K\’ery- 
one  had  thought  that  gay  Betty,  whose 
beautiful  legwork  and  masterful  baton 
technique  had  drawn  heavy  applause  at 
parades,  concerts,  and  football  games, 
was  dead  set  on  being  a  career  girl. 
Nevertheless,  Betty,  often  referred  to  as 
that  "glamorous  blonde  with  the  figure,” 
made  it  a  double  wedding.  Two  months 
previously  Betty  had  flashed  to  glory 


The  summer  Festival  of  the  Southeast 
Mis.souri  High  School  Band  Association 
was  held  at  Poplar  Bluff,  Friday,  Aug.  6, 
with  approximately  350  high  school  mu¬ 
sicians  partici|>ating,  ^ppresenting  twelve 
schools  of  the  a.ssoctation.  Mr.  R.  L. 
Morris,  President  and  Director  of  Bands 
at  Poplar  Bluff,  was  the  Festival  Chair¬ 
man. 

The  eveiiiiiK  concert  of  the  350  piece 
massed  band  was  preceded  by  a  massed 
rehearsal  in  the  high  .school  gymna.sium. 

The  evening  concert  was  presented  in 
the  high  .school  stadium,  to  a  large  and 
appreciative  audience,  with  various  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  association  wielding  the 
baton. 

The  complete  program,  with  the  vari¬ 
ous  directors,  is  given  below : 

Brasses  Triumphant  March,  Holmes — 
Mr.  O.  T.  Honey,  Chaffee. 

Say  It  With  Music,  arr.  Yoder — Mr. 
Keith  Collins,  Slkeston. 

Night  and  Day,  arr.  Yoder — Mr.  R.  L. 
Morris,  Poplar  Bluff. 

.  .= 

GIVE  THIS  JAPANESE 
BANDMASTER  A  HAND— 
WE  DID 

Dear  Sirs: 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  lay  before  you 
a  letter  stating  my  earnest  desire  for  pro¬ 
moting  musical  education  in  Japan,  as  I 
am  one  of  standing  directors  of  the  Kanto 
Band  League,  Japan’s  foremost  organiza¬ 
tion  of  its  kind.  The  specialty  of  the 
Kanto  Band  League  is  giving  instruction 
in  Instrumental  brass  music  to  school  boys 
and  girls  as  well  as  to  young  factory 
workers  in  Kanto  District,  Including  Tokyo 
Prefecture  and  other  six  perfectures. 

I  had  been  subscribing  to  your  reputable 
journal  "School  Musician"  until  1938.  In 
view  of  the  present  situation  of  musical 
circles  in  Japan,  it  must  be  promoted  the 
brass  music  in  most  reliable  and  reason¬ 
able  educational  ways. 

On  this  occasion,  I  am  intending  to 
subscribe  again  the  said  journal,  but  the 
remittance  will  not  be  permitted  at  pres¬ 
ent.  Under  such  circumstances,  may  1 
ask  you  for  your  kindness  as  to  send  the 
Journal  free  of  charge?  If  it  is  impossible 
to  do  so,  kindly  let  me  borrow  the  charge 
for  the  subscription  until  the  remittance 
will  be  permitted.  Furthermore,  I  should 
like  to  know  any  information  regarding 
the  Instrumental  music,  such  as  orchestral 
and  band  musics  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Hoping  to  be  favoured  with  your  kind 
cooperation,  and  your  early  reply  will 
greatly  oblige,  I  remain,  Yoshio  Hirooka, 
858,  Kitazawa  6-chome,  Betagaya-ku, 
Tokyo,  Japan. 


with  a  rating  of  superior  at  the  State 
Contest 

So,  Harrison  Klllott,  the  band  director, 
is  wondering  where  he’ll  find  talent  to 
replace  his  sparkling  twin  majorette  team 
and  his  drum  major. 


Olympia  Overture — ^Mr.  W.  L.  (Siddens, 
Lilbourn. 

Invercargill  March — Mr.  C.  O.  Swana- 
gon,  Parma. 

American  Patrol,  arr.  Yoder — Mr.  J.  M. 
Harris,  Warden. 

Blue  Skies,  arr.  Yoder — Mrs.  B.  Snied- 
ley,  Rlsco. 

Mis  Honor  March,  Fillmore— Mr.  Joe 
Smith,  Charleston. 

The  Bells  of  St.  Mary's — Mr.  H.  Glenn, 
Doniphan. 

The  Stars  and  Stri|)es  Forever,  Sou.sa — 
Mr.  C.  Wllklson,  Kennett. 

The  National  Anthem — Mr.  R.  L.  Mor¬ 
ris,  Poplar  Bluff. 


MISS  NATALIA  CRENWELGE 

Miss  Natalia  Crenwelge  is  a  student  of 
the  New  London  High  School  at  New 
London,  Texas.  Natalia  is  a  Junior  in 
High  School  and  is  only  fltteen  (15)  years 
of  age.  She  has  been  in  the  band  for  six 
years  and  his  played  solos  for  five  years. 


Natalia  now  holds  twelve  (12)  medals, 
eight  first  and  four  second.  This  last  year 
she  won  first  on  the  flute  solo  “Rondo 
Capriccioso”,  first  plus  on  twirling,  and 
second  on  a  flute  trio  in  the  Region  Four 
Band  Contest.  Natalia  plays  the  flute, 
piccolo,  piano,  and  twirls.  She  has  played 
the  flute  six  years,  the  piccolo  two  years, 
the  piano  six  years,  and  has  twirled  five 
years.  She  has  entered  twirling  contest 
two  years  and  has  made  first  plus  both 
years.  She  attended  the  Regional  Band 
Clinic,  the  Rusk  County  Band  Clinic,  and 
the  State  Band  Clinic  this  last  year  and 
after  try  outs  she  played  first  flute  all 
three  times.  Mr.  Kd  Lumpkin  is  her  band 
director. 
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THE  SCHOOL  BAND  IS  THE  “BIG  THING”  IN  EDEN.  N.  Y. 
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This  is  th*  Eden,  New  York  Centrel  School  Band,  as  they  look  on  a  bitter  cold  day. 
News  reporter  Clara  Lue  Banker  says  the  sub-xaro  tamparatura  is  responsible  for  the 
froxan  expressions,  althou9h  the  majorettes  uniformed  for  freedom  of  action  don't 
seem  to  mind  it  at  all. 


By  Clara  Lou  Benker, 

Band  Reporter 

Eden,  Neto  York. — ^The  E.C.S.  Band 
rounded  out  a  full  summer  schedule,  Sep¬ 
tember  5th,  three  days  before  school 
started,  by  playing  at  the  Hamburg  Fair 
Grounds  for  the  benefit  of  Our  L.ady  of 
Victory  Hospital  fund-raising  campaign. 
Among  the  many  summer  parades  and 
concerts,  the  highlights  were :  a  four 


HOW  TO 
TWIRL  A  BATON 


hour  Firemen's  Convention  parade  at 
Salamanca ;  a  concert  for  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News  Crippled  Children's  Camp 
on  Lake  Erie ;  playing  three  days  at  the 
Erie  County  Fair  at  Hamburg;  and  our 
super  cornroast  as  a  treat  to  ourselves. 

We  won  several  first  prises  and  other 
cash  awards  and  a  beautiful  trophy  on 
Children's  Day  at  the  Fair. 

Our  last  year's  summer  activities 
brought  us  our  new  battle  Jacket  type 
uniforms  as  you  see.  Now  we  are  work¬ 
ing  for  new  instruments  and  additional 
uniforms  for  our  growing  band. 

Soon  we  start  our  school  year  with  a 
Trl-Clty  band  concert;  our  band  and  Elll- 
cottville  and  Springville. 

The  Eden  Central  School  Band  is  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Paul  Stromgren. 


Letchworth*$  New  Building 

The  Music  Department  students  of 
Letchworth  Central  School,  one  of  New 
York's  most  unique  school  communities 
are  looking  forward  to  their  third  year 
with  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm.  In  spite 
of  unusual  difficulties  of  organisation  (the 
district  includes  five  communities  and  op¬ 
erates  four  high  schools)  the  department 
is  proud  to  offer  opportunities  in  xnusic 
to  its  students  on  a  level  with  the  best 
.n  the  area.  There  is  a  48  piece  concert 
band,  an  orchestra  of  40  and  a  20  piece 
Pep  band  with  a  twirling  team  to  enliven 
the  basketball  season.  Opportunities  for 
vocalists  are  present  in  the  Mixed  Chorus 
.  >f  76  voices  and  the  40  voice  Junior 
Chorus.  The  members  of  the  various  or- 
'anisations  practice  in  individual  school 
unit  groups  and  can  meet  only  for  evening 
rehearsals  before  presenting  concerts.  In 
spite  of  these  difficulties  two  complete 
concert  series  of  five  programs  each  are 
presented  during  the  year — one  in  the 
Fall  and  another  in  the  Spring.  Each 
series  is  composed  of  two  programs,  one 
featuring  the  Junior  Chorus  and  Band  and 
the  other  presenting  the  Senior  Chorus  and 
Orchestra. 

The  music  program  is  being  expanded 
each  year.  Additions  during  the  past  year 
include  baton  twirling,  pre-band  instru¬ 
ments  in  the  grades  and  the  formation  of 
the  mixed  and  Junior  Choruses.  The  de¬ 
partment  remains  active  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  vacation  with  a  program  of  individual 
lessons  and  a  series  of  parades  and  con¬ 
certs  for  the  band. 

A  new  building  which  will  bring  all  of 
the  L.C.S.  students  together  is  not  too  far 
off  and  when  that  happy  day  arrives  the 
Letchworth  musicians  and  their  music 
faculty — Miss  Eleanor  Conklin,  Mrs.  El¬ 
eanor  Torrey  vocal  supervisors  and  Mr. 
Frederick  Pearce  Instrumental  supervisor 
can  really  “go  to  town." 


Newest  Instructor 
Over  175  Pictures 
Shows  Every  Move 


The  most  euthenfic  book  over 
publithod  on  thii  subjocf. 
Mekot  if  oesy,  for  beginner  or 
oiport.  Fully  illuitrofod.  Frico 
$1.00  peifpeid.  Order  Today. 


The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 


TKbm  School  Music  ch«mpiont,  bond  and  orchotfra,  saf  fha  social  pact  in  fho  Latchworfh 
Confral  School,  Naw  York. 


Should  Schools  Grant  Credits  For 
Music  Lessons  by  Outside  Teachers 

(Begina  on  page  10) 


ments  in  technical  work  and  sight 
reading.  It  must  also  specify  which 
of  the  seven  grades  of  proficiency 
the  pupil  is  qualified  to  enter. 

(b)  The  teacher  must  from  time 
to  time  as  required  by  the  high  school 
submit  reports  of  the  work  done  by 
the  pupil  covering  the  following 
points;  number  of  lessons  taken,  aver¬ 
age  number  of  hours  practise  a  week, 
technical  progress  made  since  preced¬ 
ing  report,  list  of  compositions  studied 
by  the  pupil,  with  remarks  concern¬ 
ing  scope  and  quality  of  work  done 
on  each  composition.  A  mark  must 
be  given  on  the  plan  used  in  the  high 
school,  showing  the  teachers  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  standing  and  progress  of 
the  pupil. 

(c)  The  teachers  reports  should  be 
delivered  in  duplicate,  one  copy 
signed,  the  other  unsigned.  The  high 
school  should  provide  the  blanks  for 
these  reports. 


amination  should  be  held,  the  exami¬ 
ners  to  be  appointed  by  the  school 
committee. 

(b)  The  exami^rs  should  study 
the  unsigned  copies  of  the  private 
teachers  reports  in  forming  their  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  pupils  grades.  Standard 
examination  requirements  definitely 
set  for  each  grade  of  proficiency  may 
be  prescribed  for  all  pupils,  or  the 
examiners  may  plan  the  examination 
requirements  for  each  pupil  on  the 
basis  of  his  private  teachers  reports 
(unsigned  copies). 

(c)  The  expense  of  these  examina¬ 
tions  is  borne  by  the  school  (or  par¬ 
ent  or  guardian  as  may  be  deter¬ 
mined). 

4.  Amount  of  Credit 

(a)  A  maximum  of  one  unit  of 
credit  per  year  in  applied  music  or  a 
total  of  four  units  out  of  the  sixteen 
required  for  graduation  is  recom¬ 
mended. 


3.  Examinations 

(a)  An  annual  or  semi-annual  ex- 


PLUTISTS 

CLARINETISTS 

s«nd  lor  Catalog  No.  4  s  s 

— 4h«  world's  largest  catalog  of 
music  for  woodwinds. 

Mew  Meaibefs  Are  fieief  CeaWeady  Added 
•  •  • 

TNC  CUNOY.MTTONIY  CO..  UK. 
loweo  U.  MeM. 


OBOE  AW  ENGLISH  HONN  PLAVEBS! 

No  Sorloin  Poffoniier  On  ThoM  Vory  Dlffloult  In- 
•iTunioaU  Ctn  Afford  To  Be  WtUiout  Ttw  New 
nUinEX  Vliuil  Plnnrlns  Book  For  Oboo  a  Enc- 
llih  Bom  JUST  OUT)  Showi  All  riiiierlnfs. 
Piko  Pmltlonj.  ond  Hinnootc*  With  Actual  IL¬ 
LUSTRATIONS.  BInU  On  Bow  To  Tuno  Bad 
Notaa  And  Kom  Mochanlam  Properly  Adluited 
Aho  Included.  Eaiy  To  UndertUnd  And  Juat  Like 
Harlnc  A  Teacher  At  Tour  Elbow  At  AU  Tlmei. 
Ideal  Par  Other  Inetruaentallata  Who  DouMo  On 
Okoo.  per  Capr — IIH.OO — Poatuld. 

SUIDEX^  BULLS  HEAD  STATION 
_ aOCHESTEB  II.  N.  Y. _ 


Two  Kne  Nwmbert  for  Oirh'  Choir 

"I  THANK  THEE  LORD" 
*"NEYER  GOOD-BY" 

(•On  the  Naw  York  State  lYSt  Listing) 

GURLEY-CLASGENS,  INC. 

UTICA  2.  N.  Y. 

Sampla  capias  sant  on  raquast 


ORGANIZE  A  SCHOOL  BARBERSHOP 
QUARTET 

Rarbetibop  Baiwony  —  Mora  BaitiarShao  Barmony 
Panda  at  Goartat  Hitt  —  Barharthat  Clattles 
Tima  to  Barmenlse  —  Cloea  Barmony  —  Bsibenhop 
Sonet  and  Swiptt  —  Rorallers  Polio  —  Boys  Will 
Sint— Etc.  PREE  LIST.  Waupaca  Charal  Supply, 
Wiwppap,  Wltepotlp. 


This  outline  is  but  one  o'  many. 
There  are  as  many  different  plans 
suggested  as  there  are  school  systems 
but  this  one  may  be  recommended. 

It  must  be  noted  at  this  point  that 
the  colleges  by  setting  their  require¬ 
ments  for  admission  prevent  many 
who  would  like  to  study  a  musical  in¬ 
strument  from  doing  so.  They  give 
credit  toward  the  A.B.  degree  for 
listening  to  the  music  of  various  com¬ 
posers  or  lectures  about  them  but 
none  for  playing  it.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  situation  will  have  to  be 
remedied  before  much  really  can  be 
done  toward  the  general  acceptance 
of  crediting  music  in  the  school  so 
that  all  who  wish  to  may  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  their  opportunities  in  musical 
endeavors. 

In  conclusion  to  those  who  would 
say  if  we  give  credit  for  music  why 
not  for  any  other  outside  activity  my 
answer  is  why  not  indeed?  If  o^her 
outside  activities  come  within  the 
pale  of  what  the  school  considers 
educationally  significant  and  what  the 
school  considers  part  of  the  objec¬ 
tives  which  the  ichool  itself  sets  up; 
and  if  the  amount  of  time  and  effort 
are  equal  in  relation  to  their  worth 
there  is  no  reason  why  credit  should 
not  be  given  them. 
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LEAD  THE  FIELD! 

Add  Winning  Points 
for  Your  Band  with 
Chicago  Uniforms  . . . 
for  33  years  "point- 
getters”  for  contest 
winners  and  other 
outstanding  school 
hands  from  Maine  to 
California  and  Texas 
to  Alaska. 

With  distinctive  uniforms  as  with  distinc¬ 
tive  musical  performance,  balance  is  es¬ 
sential  .  .  ,  the  balance  of  fine  fabrics, 
faultless  fit,  skilled  workmanship,  effective 
use  of  design  and  color  and,  above  all, 
seasoned  experience.  Then  the  result  is 
“a  symphony  of  styling”,  for  which 
Chicago  Uniforms  have  long  been  known. 

Write  us  about  your  needs  and  preferences. 
We  will  give  your  inquiry  Bur  close  per¬ 
sonal  attention  .  .  .  mail  you  beautiful  four 
color  illustrations,  enclose  swatches  of  100 
per  cent  wool  fabrics  in  your  school  colors 
and  quote  you  attractive  prices.  Write  us 
today. 

CHICAGO  UNIFORM 

&  CAP  COMPANY 

Oppt.  B1,  162  N.  Franklin  St.,  Chicago  6,  III. 


KEN 

Twirling  Batons 

*  A  MILLION  IN  USE 

*  GUARANTEED  QUALITY 

*  COMPLETE  LINE 

26  fine  numbers 

Write  for  free,  catalog! 

HERB  C.  BARGER  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

2773  W.  Colfax  Donvor,  Colorado 


OIBBCTOKB I 

GM  HARRY  L  ALFORD’S  FREE  ColPlt*- 
“GNARPG  PPp  FLATS" 

Np  praprsa  eoaplM*  olihotii  on*  or  two  at  Mr 
Ptfard't  faaeus  aattlts  nmalMn.  Ualoaa  htfaBlaa, 
aatal  taom)  affacu.  eoaadr  Idaaa  Tit  "STEP 
AGmAD,"  Ml  Alford’s  Ull  arrancnpait.  raw’ll 
wiat  it.  ’’TBE  WEDDINQ  OP  HEINIB  6 
EATBBINA."  ’’NERO."  ’’HUNORT  PIVT’  RETS. 
Slid  "ru.  BE  BEEIN'  TOO."  a  eaaadr  BMbar 
daflpaad  u  tat  tb#  band  off  staca  Mint  atbait 
•nrlwdad  Band  fn.  FREE  aoor  todtr' 

HtRRT  I  ILFORD  ITVOIOI  1M  N  SUM  tl. 


—  CABART—  ' 

Obeos—Clarinats— English  Horns 

—  REEDS  — 
Marcel  J.  Dandels 

3S43  VInocrost  Ptaca,  Cincinnati  20,  Ohio 
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WITH  THE  TONE-GROOVE 
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By  Bob  Orgem 

1512  Stout  St.,  Denver  2,  Colorado 


To  my  surprise,  have  had  quite  a 
number  of  letters  inquiring  about  the 
maintenance,  or  the  keeping  of  double 
reed  Instruments  in  playing  condition. 

As  near  as  can  learn — the  general  pol¬ 
icy  In  vogue  where  the  school  systems 
own  these  instruments,  the  school  Itself 
either  maintains  the  repair  or  upkeep  of 
the  instrument,  or  has  an  agreement  with 
the  students  using  them  to  maintain  such 
while  in  their  possession. 

Personally  1  believe  the  latter  to  be  a 
pretty  good  deal.  If  a  school  to  which 
you  are  attending  is  fortunate  enough  to 
be  able  to  furnish  either  Oboes  or  Bas¬ 
soons,  or  both,  I'm  sure  I  would  appre¬ 
ciate  the  opportunity  of  the  experience 
on  the  instrument  enough  at  least  to 
keep  It  in  playing  condition  while  In  my 
possession.  I  have  had  students  In  this 
category  who  have  turned  out  to  be  some 
of  the  better  players,  who  would  not 
have  learned  to  play  had  it  not  been  for 
the  opportunity  affording  them  the  use  of 
a  school  instrument,  especially  thru  Junior 
high  and  high  school. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  Colleges 
and  Universities  that  own  Oboes  and 
Bassoons  as  part  of  their  Band  equi|)- 
ment. 

In  any  case.  Just  as  In  any  business, 
the  maintenance  of  properties  Is  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  whether  privately  owned 
or  otherwise.  The  Instrument  Itself  is 
mechanically  constructed  and  from  nat¬ 
ural  usage,  parts  wear,  get  out  of  ad¬ 
justment,  pads  get  hard  or  torn  to  where 
they  won’t  cover  properly,  hence  we  have 
a  leak  of  air  which  causes  the  instru¬ 
ment  to  not  play  well  or  perhaps  not  at 
all. 

T  am  a  professional  player  and  I  com¬ 
pletely  overhaul  my  Instruments  at  least 
once  a  year,  and  quite  often  thru  the 
.rear  (that  is  between  the  overhaul)  I  re- 
l>lace  pads  that  become  too  moist  then 
harden,  or  maybe  line  a  key  that  has  been 
humped  some  how,  or  adjust  a  key  by  re¬ 
placing  cork  where  two  keys  are  ad¬ 
justed  together,  and  many  other  things 
that  can  happen  to  an  instrument.  An 
instrument  to  properly  play  must  of  ne¬ 
cessity  be  air  tight  when  either  covered 
by  the  Anger  or  by  a  pad  on  a  key. 

At  the  University  of  Colorado  we  have 
as  Band  property  Oboes,  Bassoons  and  an 
Mnglish  Horn.  I  normally  check  all  of 
them  between  each  semester  for  anything 
that  might  be  out  of  adjustment.  Bet¬ 
ter  equipment  makes  better  iierformance 
and  I  want  to  be  proud  of  my  students. 

Just  what  to  tell  one  to  do  to  keep  an 
instrument  in  playing  condition  compare.^ 
to  the  old  sixty-four  dollar  question.  If 
your  instrument  Is  In  good  playing  condi¬ 
tion  when  you  get  it — handle  it  carefully 
— be  careful  In  putting  It  together  and 
taking  it  apart— do  not  expose  It  from 
one  extreme  temperature  to  another — If 
you  have  some  certain  tone  that  has  a 
wheexy  sound  or  starts  hard  you  will 
i>osslbIy  have  a  leak  in  a  pad  that  covers 
that  particular  tone  or  sometimes  It  la 
a  leaky  pad  above  that  tone.  You  will 
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TONE-GROOVE 


MARTIN  FRERES  Tone-Groove  REEDS 
are  so  skillfully  cut  from  the  finest  of 
selected  French  cane  that  you  are  always 
assured  of  immediate  and  accurate  response. 


Change  to  MARTIN  FRERES 
and  keep  your  spirits  high. 
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To  satisfy  yourself,  ■“ 
TRY  a  Martin  Freres  Reed. 


BUEGELEISEN  &  JACOBSON.  Inc.  Dept  1048 
5-7-9  Union  Square,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

Also  Toronto,  Canada. 

Send  me  a  Martin  Freres  Tone-Groove  Reed. 

1  enclose  10('  for  cost  of  handling  &  mailing. 

Xante . 

Address . 

City . Zone . State . 

Dealer's  Name  . 


October,  1941 
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seldom  And  a  leak  below  the  tone  that  is 
causing  the  trouble.  A  key  can  be  out 
of  adjustment  not  letting  the  pad  close 
to  where  it  is  air-tight.  There  can  be 
a  dosen  other  things  to  cause  the  instru¬ 
ment  to  not  play  weli.  In  any  case  it 
should  be  Axed,  adjusted,  or  repadded  by 
some  one  who  understands  the  mechan- 
Icai  construction  of  the  instrument 
thoroiy. 

The  adjustment  of  an  instrument  can 
very  easily  be  made  worse  by  someone 
who  doesn’t  understand  the  met^anical 
construction.  This  is  especially  so  of  the 
Oboe.  The  tuning  of  the  instrument  with¬ 
in  itself  can  be  effected  by  changing  the 
height  of  the  pad  from  the  hole  it  covers 
— thusly,  a  thicker  or  thinner  pad  re¬ 
placing  the  one  removed  would  have  an 
effect  on  the  tuning  of  the  Instrument 
within  its  scale. 

Wood  Instruments,  especially  so  in 
drier  climates,  should  be  oiled  with  bore 
oil  periodically  to  keep  them  from  check¬ 
ing  or  cracking.  This  is  an  item  too 
often  overlooked  or  disregarded  and 
many  a  Ane  instrument  ruined. 

Another  good  practice  is  to  always 
swab  your  instrument  after  playing.  I 
don't  believe  the  moisture  left  in  the  in- 
.strument  would  necessarily  cause  it  to 
crack  unless  a  change  in  temperature 
happened  suddenly,  but  it  could  happen. 
It  is  also  a  good  sanitary  practice. 

I  could  go  on  Indednitely  telling  you 
things  to  look  for  and  still  not  have  the 
instrument  in  good  playing  condition. 
This  is  something  that  comes  from  ex- 
lierience  only.  However,  I  do  know  this 
to  be  a  fact — too  many  players  let  little 
things  happen  to  their  instrument  with¬ 
out  correcting  them  at  the  time  it  hap¬ 
pens  and  these  accumulate  until  the  in¬ 
strument  is  generally  out  of  playing  con¬ 
dition  and  you  have  a  goodly  sized  over¬ 
haul  Job  on  your  hands.  Whereby,  if 
each  little  thing  had  been  corrected  at 
the  time  it  happened  your  general  over¬ 
haul  could  have  been  avoided  and  you 
wouldn’t  have  gone  thru  the  experience 
of  playing  on  a  seemingly  inferior  instni- 
ment.  Every  one  knows  the  old  adage — 
A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine. 

The  above  items  could  be  composed  of 
such  things  as — bent  keys — hardened 
pads — adjustment  screws  not  adjusted 
properly  causing  leaks — worn  pad  cover¬ 
ings  causing  leaks— and  many  other 
things.  Now  one  can  readily  see  if  a  few 
of  these  accumulate  on  one  instrument, 
the  instrument  will  soon  be  in  a  very 
poor  playing  condition  running  it  into  a 
good  overhaul  Job  without  realising  it. 

I  know  of  a  few  students  who  carry  a 
little  screw-driver  in  their  instrument 
case  all  of  the  time  which  Is  a  Ane  thing 
to  do  if  you  understand  the  mechanism 
of  the  Instrument.  In  most  cases  they 
don’t  and  the  general  result  is  their  in¬ 
strument  is  rarely  in  good  playing  con¬ 
dition.  When  a  nice  solo  passage  comes 
along  and  they  don’t  play  it  well  it  is 
always  the  fault  of  the  Instrument  This 
type  of  person  is  better  off  without  a 
screwdriver,  because  they  surely  don’t  un¬ 
derstand  the  mechanism  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  and  should  make  no  attempt  to  ad¬ 
just  it  until  they  learn  something  about 
it.  I  know  I’m  an  "old  meany’’  but  it’s 
true. 

A  good  policy  to  follow  is  to  have  the 
instrument  put  into  Arst  class  playing 
condition  by  an  exyert  and  then  take 
good  care  of  it.  having  the  little  things 
that  happen  to  it  taken  care  of  at  once. 
You  will  have  a  better  playing  Instrument 
and  at  less  expense  in  the  long  run. 

Thanks  for  listening  and  I’ll  be  calling 
again  next  month.  See  you  then  and 
thanks  again  for  your  Interesting  letters. 


The  years  between 


In  1740  Martin  Freres  instruments  were 
chosen  for  the  court  of  Louis  XV.  Un¬ 
equalled  in  their  day,  Martin  Freres  crafts¬ 
men  throughout  the  years  have  continually 
developed  their  techniques,  and  now 
bring  you  the  best  clarinets  and  wood¬ 
winds  to  be  found. 


a  MARTIN  FRERES 


No.l 

17  Key,  6  Ring 
CLARINET  OUTFIT 


BUEGELEISEN  &  JACOBSON,  Inc.  Dept.  1048 
5-7-9  Union  Square,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

Also  Toronto,  Canada. 

Send  me  your  illustrated  Martin  Freres  folder, 
complete  with  prices. 

Name . 

Addreis . 


Dealer's  Name. 


bar,  1941 
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9  Jaach  Jthe  Solo  Saoaa 

By  B.  H.  Wcdker 

Chattanooga,  Tennessee 


similar  to  that  of  the  bassoon.  The  sfMit- 
est  glory  of  the  baritone  or  euphonium 
lies  In  Its  gorgeous  tone  which  is  full  and 
velvety  and  delightfully  beautiful,  espe¬ 
cially  in  solo  passages.  If  a  band  selec¬ 
tion  seems  dry  and  uninteresting  with 


oniy  an  oasis  here  and  there  in  the  "musi¬ 
cal  Sahara,"  the  baritone  usuaiiy  has  it. 
It  Alls  the  same  position  in  the  band  as  the 
ceilo  In  the  orchestra,  and  Is  an  exceiient 
solo  and  harmony  instrument. 

The  ancestry  of  the  baritone  and 
euphonium  may  be  traced  back  to  the 
eighteenth  century  serpent  and  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  ophicleide  but  the  reai 
Inventor  was  Adolph  Sax  about  1842.  The 
modern  baritone  descended  from  the  tenor 
horn. 

The  baritone  and  euphonium  are  very 
.'•imilar  except  that  the  baritone  is  of 
smaller  bore  than  the  euphonium.  The 
modern  euphonium  usually  has  two  bells, 
a  large  one  and  a  small  one.  The  larger 
bell  produces  a  tone  similar  to  that  of 
a  baritone,  while  the  smaller  bell, 
primarily  used  for  echo  effects,  produces 
a  tone  similar  to  that  of  a  tenor  trom¬ 
bone.  The  early  baritones  were  built  fac¬ 
ing  upward,  while  the  more  modern  bari¬ 
tones  and  euphoniums  are  built  with  a 
reflex  bell  which  is  faced  toward  the 
audience  in  order  to  better  convey  the 
tones  to  the  listeners.  Most  of  the  large, 
modern  euphoniums  also  have  a  fourth 
valve  which  serves  two  purposes:  (1)  to 
improve  intonation  on  certain  tones  by 
providing  alternate  flngerings;  and  (2)  to 
extend  the  lower  register  on  down  past 
low  Elb,  bass  clef,  to  pedal  Bb,  third 
space  below  the  bass  clef  staff. 

Baritones  are  found  in  only  90,000 
homes  in  America,  while  trombones  are 
found  in  as  many  as  480,000.  This  differ¬ 
ence  in  number  is  far  too  great  because 
the  baritone  or  euphonium  could  be  as 
practical  and  as  useful  as  the  trombone, 
if  musicians  were  educated  as  to  the  {Ine 
poeslbiltties  of  the  instrument.  More 
trombonists  should  learn  to  double  on 
the  baritone  and  enjoy  its  smooth  legato 
technique  and  Its  broad  singing  tone.  The 
baritone  can  be  much  more  technical  than 
the  trombone  in  speed,  smoothness  and 
ease  of  legato  or  slurred  passages.  The 


Hello  Brass  Friends !  I  have  enjoyed 
receiving  your  many  letters.  Keep  writ¬ 
ing  me  about  your  problems.  Your  ques¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  your  comments,  are  al¬ 
ways  welcome. 

The  Beritone  it  an 
Instrument  of  Distinction 
Baritone  and  euphonium  players,  here 
is  a  break  for  you  and  a  little  boost  for 
your  musical  pride.  How  many  of  you 
consider  the  baritone  or  euphonium  an 
instrument  of  distinction?  Well,  I  cer¬ 
tainly  do.  1  have  never  regretted  my 
love  for  the  baritone  or  euphonium.  It 
is  truly  a  great  instrument,  and,  In  the 
hands  of  a  skilled  performer,  can  run 
the  gamut  of  musical  emotions.  Truly 
the  baritone  or  euphonium  is  the  most 
useful  instrument  of  the  band.  The  smooth 
tone  of  the  Instrument  penetrates  through 
the  entire  ensemble.  As  a  melodic  in¬ 
strument,  it  is  superb,  either  In  the  play¬ 
ing  of  a  solo  passage  or  melodic  counter- 
puntal  obbligato.  When  used  with  trom¬ 
bones,  it  lends  much  power  to  these  in¬ 
struments  and,  at  some  times,  subdues 
their  blast  and  crash  in  accented  pass¬ 
ages.  When  playing  fundamental  bass 
notes,  its  tone  is  round  and  full,  similar 
to  that  of  a  tuba ;  when  playing  staccato 
arpeggios,  its  tone  is  light  and  brilliant. 


Tha  baritone  sactlon  of  Central  High  School  Band,  Chattanoo9a,  Tannauaa,  gets  a 
work-out.  Left  to  right  are  John  Rushing,  Tommy  Rihar,  State  First  Division  Wnnar 
Jerry  Hubbard,  and  Director  B.  H.  Walkar. 


pitch  and  compas  of  the  baritone  Is  the 
same  as  the  trombone.  The  mouthpieces 
of  both  trombone  and  baritone  are  usual¬ 
ly  identical  and  the  clef  Is  the  same.  The 
trombonist  may  learn  the  bass  clef  bari¬ 
tone  fingering  In  thirty  minutes  by  mem¬ 
orising  the  following  fingering  rules : 
play  open  (all  valves  up)  on  all  ba.s 
clef  notes  made  1st  position  on  trom¬ 
bone: 

play  2nd  valve  on  all  notes  made  2nd 
position  on  trombone ; 
play  1st  valve  on  all  notes  made  3rd 
position  on  trombone ; 
play  1st  and  2nd  valves  on  all  notes 
made  4  th  position  on  trombone ; 
piay  2nd  and  3rd  valves  on  all  notes 
made  6th  position  on  trombone; 
play  1st  and  3rd  valves  on  all  notes 
made  6th  position  on  trombone ; 
play  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  valves  on  all 
notes  made  7th  position  on  trombone. 
With  a  little  practice  using  this  table 
of  positions,  you  will  be  changing  over 
before  you  realize  It.  The  baritone  parts 
in  band  music  are  much  more  fun  to 
piay  than  the  parts  usually  written  for 
trombones. 

The  baritone  has  practical  use  in  the 
dance  band  too.  There  are  some  800,000 
saxophones  in  the  homes  of  America  and 
many  of  these  were  purchased  because  of 
their  use  in  dance  bands.  Some  of  these 
saxophone  players  should  change  to  bari¬ 
tone  as  it  can  be  very  practical  instru¬ 
ment  for  dance  music  as  well  as  for 
•sacred  music  and  church  orchestras. 

Ray  Robinson  at  one  time  developed  a 
dance  band  that  used  baritones  in  the 
brass  section  for  doubling  instruments 
and  they  occasionally  served  wonderfully 
well  as  an  “ad  lib"  or  solo  ride  instru¬ 
ment  similar  to  the  use  of  the  tenor  saxo¬ 
phone.  The  two  bells  of  the  double  bell 
euphonium  added  color  to  his  dance  band 
when  they  switched  from  the  large  bell 
to  a  small  one  through  a  melody — result¬ 
ing  in  what  he  called  a  "boodle”  rhythm. 
U  is  the  inclusion  of  the  euphonium  quar¬ 
tette  that  entitled  the  band  to  its  trade 
made  "color  rhythm.”  Mr.  Robinson  In¬ 
vented  a  special  mute  for  the  baritone 
and  made  use  of  the  muted  baritone  tone 
effects.  Salvatore  Florio  also  makes 
euphonium  mutes  to  fit  your  instrument 
for  use  in  legitimate  playing  as  well  as 
dance  playing. 

The  Instrumentation  of  a  thirty  piece 
concert  band  should  include  two  baritones, 
while  a  ninety  piece  concert  band  should 
include  at  least  four  baritones. 

Mr.  G.  P.  from  Ohio,  who  was  for  five 
years  baritone  soloist  with  Dr.  Frank 
Simon’s  Armco  Band,  baritone  player  of 
the  Cincinnati  Symphony,  and  Judge  of 
the  national  baritone  contest  in  1936, 
writes  the  following  concerning  the  bari¬ 
tone  : 

“Definitely  it  should  be  employed  In  all 
musical  organizations — a  beautiful  instru¬ 
ment  whose  capabilities  and  poesibillties 
have  not  been  really  discovered.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  has  beauty  of  tone,  technical  facili¬ 
ties  and  sonorous  power.” 

Some  of  you  "dime  a  dozen”  trumpet 
players  could  increase  your  musical  Joys 
by  purchasing  a  baritone  or  euphonium 
and  becoming  "Simone  Mantia’s”  in  place 
of  "Harry  James”.  You  could  change  your 
embouchure  in  a  few  weeks  and  play 
treble  clef  baritone  with  exactly  the  same 
fingering  as  for  the  trumpet.  Give  it 
a  trial  and  write  me  your  conclusions. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  assistance  to  you, 
it  will  be  my  pleasure  to  do  so  to  the 
limit  of  my  ability.  Best  of  luck  until  we 
meet  again  next  month. 


HOLTON 
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Louis  Panico,  originator  of  the  "laughing  trumpet"  tech* 
nique,  is  another  star  performer  who  depends  on  the 
superbly  styled,  good-to-listen-to  HOLTON  Trumpet.  From 
1920  to  1925  he  played  with  the  original  Isham  Jones 
orchestra;  far  fifteen  years  after  that  he  ted  his  own  band 
in  top-ranking  night  clubs  and  exclusive  hotels  throughout 
the  country.  Today  you  hear  him  as  a  staff  artist  over 
WBBM  and  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 

Choose  a  HOLTON  yourself,  just  as  Louis  Panico  did-.  .  . 
and  bring  out  your  best.  Consistently  high  performance 
explains  why  .  .  . 
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FRANK  MOITON  g  CO. 

326  N.  Church  SItmI,  ElUiom,  Wt>. 
PImm  sand  m*  Information  on  tho  fol¬ 
lowing,  ond  givo  mo  Iho  nomo  of  tho 
HOITON  doolor  in  my  oroo; 

□  No.  48  HOITON  Trumpet 
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dnthjiaxdeA  o^Jthe 
J’Asutch  d(ohh  SimpUpjid 

Bv  Philip  W.  L  Co3c«  Jr. 

8403  N.  Johnswood  Drive 
Portland  3,  Oregon 


Franch  Horn  Toam 

What,  your  school  doesn't  have  a 
FYench  Horn  team?  You  have  a  football 
team,  or  a  basketball  team,  or  a  baseball 
team,  or  a  tennis  team,  or  a  debating  team, 
haven’t  you?  L,et’s  get  that  idea  of  teams 
into  music. 

Ever  notice  what  the  students  and  the 
public  generally  support?  It’s  activities 
that  can  “win"  for  them,  or  those  that 
represent  them  with  a  good  “show.”  Good 
teams  feel  these  factors  right  in  their 
bones,  and  they  try  to  win,  and  they  put 
some  form  into  the  game. 

Don't  team  contests  have  something  else 
over  so-called  music  contests?  They  com¬ 
pete  frequently,  they  travel  to  many  dif¬ 
ferent  locations  as  the  principal  attrac¬ 
tion,  and  compete  often  at  home  before 
local  supporters. 

Of  cour.se  we  can’t  run  a  whole  band 
and  Its  equipment  around  weekly,  but  we 
can  take  sections  of  the  band  around 
easily  and  run  simple  competitions.  Why 
shouldn’t  the  forgotten  students  In  the 
French  Horn  section  be  given  a  chance  to 
win,  and  to  put  on  a  good  showt  Give 
the  fourth  horn  a  chance  to  win  some¬ 
thing  or  he’ll  never  try  to  get  the  right 


note,  and  the  band  will  never  have  a 
fourth  horn. 

Future  Champs 

"Here  y’are  folks,  git  yore  programs 
here,  learn  the  rules  and  pick  ya  own 
winnah,  keep  ya  own  score  and  check  on 
tha  Jedges — las’  chance,  show  begins  in  fl’ 
meenits — read  all  about  ut!" 

—  PROGRAM  — 

French  Horn  Tournament 
Unlimited  Class. 

VISITORS 

Humdinger,  Mont,  County  School 
Horn  1,  Schnitsel ;  Horn  2,  O’Reilly  ;  Horn 
3,  MacTavish ;  Horn  4,  Cobb. 

HOME 

Wildfire,  Wyo.,  District  School 
Horn  I,  Gallup;  Horn  2,  Ranger;  Horn  3, 
Ryder;  Horn  4,  Cisco. 

OPFICIADS 

Joe  Hornblow,  Allay oop,  Idaho. 

Gus  Gaspipe,  Oilfields,  Texas. 

RULES 

1.  All  instrument  playing  must  sound 
as  neat  as  a  well-tuned  piano  carefully 
played. 

2.  All  instrument  playing  must  sound 
as  enjoyable  as  a  song  performed  with 


real  feeling. 

EVENT  I. 

Each  Team  In  Unison. 

"Are  You  Sleeping" 

"Three  Blind  Mice" 

"First  Nowell" 

"Joy  to  the  World" 

(Your  decision  (  ) 

(Judges’  decision  (  ) 

EVENT  2. 

Individual  Players. 

Etude  to  be  selected,  played  once 
tongueing  each  tone,  and  once  slurring  all 
tones. 

(Your  decision  (  ) 

(Judges’  decision  (  ) 

EVENT  3. 

Captains  or  Pinch-hitters. 

"School  Song"  played  to  demonstrate 
good  melody  playing. 

(Your  decision  (  ) 

(Judges’  decision  (  ) 

EVENT  4. 

Elach  Team  In  Harmony. 
"Difficult  passage"  with  four  parts  of 
harmony.  Three  attempts  allowed. 

(Your  decision  (  ) 

(Judges’  decision  (  ) 


A  Brass  Player  Is  No  Better  Than 
His  Instrument  and  Mouthpiece 


VINCENT  BACH  CORPORATION 


621 V2  East  216th  Street 


New  York  67.  N.  Y. 


If  top  flight  porformort  cannot  pUy 
on  •  modiocro  Inttrumont  or  cnouth- 
pioco,  how  can  a  ctudant  whota  Up 
mutclai  are  not  lufficlantfy  davtiopad 
maka  tha  aipactad  prograu? 

Blowing  a  poor  inttrumant  or  mii- 
conttructad  mouthpiaca  with  brutal 
forea  maani  ovarttraining  your  lip 
mutclas.  Praising  tha  mouthpiaca  too 
hard  on  your  tips  impadai  tha  blood 
circulation  and  may  paralyia  tha  lip 
narvai.  What  could  injura  your  am- 
bouchura  mora  than  such  abusa? 

Why  not  start  your  music  caraar  on  a 
"Stradlvarius"  or  "Marcadas"  modal 
Bach  trumpat,  cornat  or  trombona, 
tha  finast  quality  braisas  that  hava  yat 
baan  mada,  and  usa  a  ganuina  Bach 
mouthpiaca?  Thay  raspond  with  par- 
fact  aasa,  hava  a  most  wondarful  tons 
and  a  tarrific  volums.  With  a  Bach 
you  can  play  for  hours  without  strain 
and  your  smbouchura  ramains  trash 
and  tiaxibla. 

mr  UST  INSTRUMENT  IS  THE 
CHEAPEST  in  riia  long  run. 

With  a  Bach,  you  can  maka  fastar 
prograss  In  your  musical  studios  and 
savs  monay  In  lossons.  Bscausa  of  Its 
graat  damand,  a  Bach  has  a  high 
trads-ln  and  rosalo  valua  and  is 
tharofors  an  Invastmsnt,  not  an  si- 
pansa.  Writs  for  your  Bach  tnstramant 
or  mouthpiaca  catalog  today. 
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Both  Teama  Together. 

“God  Bless  America"  with  audience 
singing  while  judges  total  infractions  of 
the  two  rules  to  secure  a  batting  average 
for  the  players. 

Music  is  given  for  Events  1,  2,  and  4. 
Each  instructor  or  section  head  may  put 
their  school  song  into  a  practical  key  for 
French  Horn  solo  performance  In  Event 
3.  “God  Bless  America"  Is  copyright,  but 
can  easily  be  learned  by  ear  In  its  con¬ 
cert  key  and  played  either  In  high  or  low 
octave  depending  upon  the  player’s  range, 
for  Event  5. 

Your  columnist  will  help  you  coach 
your  French  Horn  team  for  such  a  con¬ 
test  if  you  will  send  him  recordings  of 
your  program  of  Events.  Perhaps  you 
cannot  arrange  a  contest  under  audience 
conditions?  Make  your  challenge  with  a 
band  director  of  your  acquaintance,  and 
both  of  you  send  In  your  record!.ig8  of 
Events  1,  2,  3,  4  for  expert  adjudication 
on  the  basis  of  the  two  rules  given.  Your 
French  Horn  team  nnay  be  “the  horn 
team  of  the  month !”  You  may  receive  in¬ 
teresting  challenges  from  Hawaii, ‘Alaska, 
or  the  Canal  Zone.  Busy?  Scared?  Why, 
you're  just  bashful ! 


EVENT  1. 


EVENT, ;l. 
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Announcing 

THE  ARRIVAL  OF 

PAUL  GERARD 


OBOES 

PLATEAU  & 
OPEN  RING 


PARIS.  FRANCE 


ENGLISH  HORNS 


PLATEAU 


CLARINETS 

BOEHM 

SYSTEM 


These  imported  French  instruments  are  absolutely  certified 
to  be  the  genuine  article  known  and  acknowledged  the 
woitd  over  to  be  the  finest  made. 

7/  your  dealer  cannot  supply,  write  us  direct  for  information. 

E.  Ghiassarini  and  Go. 


1595  BROADWAY 


NEW  YORK  19,  N.  Y. 


WHY  DOES  THE  PROFESSIONAL 
MUSICIAN  ASK.“IS  THE  CASE  A 


Specify  LIFTON  when  ordering  from  your  dealer 


THERE  ARE  REASONS 


PfudectMn 
Beautif 

om  your  dealer.  f  f 


'€  UFTON  MFC.  CORPORATION 

18  West  18th  St.,  N.  Y.  11.  N.  Y. 


Ociobar,  1941 
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How  to  Play  the  Violin 


StdnqA 

'*The  Strength  of  the  Orchestra  ” 

By  Eliiabeth  A.  H.  Green 

Music  Education  Department,  Burton  Tower, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


STRINGS  ARE  coming  back.  From 
my  corrspondanco  I  see  a  new  era 
for  tha  orchattra.  Directors  avary- 
vdiara  are  raviving  thair  intarast 
and  it  it  a  joy  to  tea  our  labors 
begin  to  bear  fruit. 


(Pardon  me  while  I  blush.) 

Having  missed  the  boat  in  September 
I  herewith  present  the  one  and  only  ex¬ 
cuse  acceptable  to  a  music  director, — (hot 
tip  for  you  S  M-ers)  ;  “I  was  practic¬ 
ing." 

So,  tardily,  here  goes  for  another  year ! 

It  has  often  been  repeated  in  this  col¬ 
umn  that  violin  is  not  harder  to  teach, 
nor  harder  to  play.  Its  distinguishing 
difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is 
•xo  much  more  to  know  about  it.  The 
road  is  indeed  longer,  but  wot  rockier.  It 
is  a  challenging  road,  and  a  fascinating 
one, — and  delightfully  intriguing.  And  see 
what  you  have  when  you  finally  arrive ! 
A  Ufe-Hme  activity!  Note,  I  did  not  say 
a  "professional”  activity.  But  "life-time." 


There  are  many  married  women  who 
still  play  their  violins, — in  club  program.^, 
in  church  services,  in  conununity  orches¬ 
tras, — many,  many  more  than  those  who 
still  play  their  clarinets,  or  their  cornets 
or  what  have  you? 

And  I  believe  there  is  a  real  reason 
for  this,  inherent  in  the  instrument.  It 
is  always  challenging  and  always  inter¬ 
esting  because  it  keeps  pace  with  the 
emotional  growth  and  adulthood  of  the 
individual.  One  does  not  out-grow  his 
beautiful  violin  nor  the  music  which  it  is 
capable  of  producing.  The  repertoire,  too, 
keeps  pace  with  the  individual's  search  for 
adult  amusement. 

Therefore,  this  month,  I  thought  I 
might  write  a  little  about  some  of  these 
distinguishing  features, — the  things  that 
make  the  road  longer  on  the  stringrs, — 
and  much  more  interesting. 

L«t  us  write  down  two  parallel  col¬ 
umns  of  words : 


MADE  lY  master  CRAETSMEN  •  EUll  RICH 
TONE  •  TREMENDOUS  VOLUME  •  QUICK 
RESrONSE  •  MOISTURE -TEMPERATURE  ClIMATE 
PROOEED  •  PRICED  EOR  EVERT  PURSE  I 


More  prominent  ployers  in¬ 
sist  on  Roy  Bosses  thon  oil  other  mokes 
combined. 

More  school  orchestros  use 
Roy  Bosses  than  oil  other  mokes  combined. 


See  the  latest  model  Roy  Basses  today  at 
any  leading  music  store.  For  free  circular, 
write  Roy  Musical  Instrument  Company, 
Chicago  12,  Illinois. 


•  OALITV  S  T  R  I  N  8  INSTRUMENTS  SINCE  IRRO 


BOWING 

'Legato 

Martel6 

•Detachfi 

Splocato 

Sautilie 

Tremolo 

•L<our4 

'Staccato  (slurred) 
Staccato  voiante 
Rlchchet  tremolo 
'Slurred  tremolo 
Ponticello 
Chords 


LEFT  HAND 

'Scale  sequences 
'Trills 

'Slurred  tremolo 
'Vibrato 

Shifting  positions 
Double  stops 
Chords 
'The  turn 
'Mordant 
'Mordant  written 
above  the  note 
'Appogiatura 
'Acciacatura 
Harmonics 
Left  hand  pisslcatl 


The  starred  terms  are  common  to  the 
winds  also,  but  there  is  no  counterpart 
for  the  other  phases  of  string  technic. 
Add  to  the  above  list  all  of  the  various 
plssicato  effects  which  the  right  hand 
may  obtain  and  the  fascination  of  work¬ 
ing  with  the  strings  may  begin  to  be¬ 
come  apparent. 

(Incidentally,  a  list  somewhat  similar 
to  the  above  was  my  first  assignment  to 
my  senior  orchestra  this  year.  It  serves 
as  a  quick  test  or  scale  upon  which  to 
peg  one’s  skills,  and  one’s  advancement 
as  a  violinist.) 

Since  most  of  these  terms  are  com¬ 
mon  enough  knowledge  to  the  violin  stu¬ 
dent,  I  shall  not  define  them  all.  But 
since  there  are  also  several  which  cause 
one  to  raise  an  eye-brow  let  us  mention 
them. 

The  lourd  bowing:  this  is  the  technical 
name  given  to  such  notation  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

I 


In 
or  s( 
signii 
bow 
reapi 
out  8 
contii 
distir 
ataoci 
ally  I 
Th. 
cato 
betwi 
strini 
word: 
strini 
Th( 
tion 
comn 


Poi 
sounc 
of  an 
by  b 
top  o 
it  ac 
the  ' 
sount 
Itself. 
.  Th 
all  bi 
tiona 
cause 
not  a 
will  t 
and  I 
To 
these 
the  r 
can 
ment 
tell  Y 
you 
year) 
Th 
logici 
the  I 
(bon 
from 
Juilli 

1.  T 
b< 

2.  T 
J.  T 

si 
"1 
ni 
I.  T 


Brief 
is  th 
event 
form 
ually 
Th 
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In  wind  playing  it  atgnifles  the  “du”  * 
or  soft  tonguing.  In  string  playing  it 
nigntfles  a  relaxation  of  pressure  of  the 
bow  between  notes  and  an  Immediate 
reappllcatlon  of  that  pressure, — but  u>ith~ 
out  stopping  the  motion  of  the  boio.  This 
continuity  of  motion  is  the  feature  which 
distinguishes  this  sound  from  the  regular 
staccato  (slurred)  in  which  the  bow  actu¬ 
ally  stops  Its  motion  between  notes. 

The  staccato  volante  is  a  type  of  stac¬ 
cato  wherein  the  bow  leaves  the  string 
between  notes  instead  of  staying  on  the 
string  as  in  a  normal  staccato.  In  other 
words,  the  staccato  volante  is  like  a 
string  ot  slurred  spiccatost 

The  slurred  tremolo  is  a  fast  reitera¬ 
tion  of  notes  written  like  this  and  is 
common  to  winds-  and  strings. 


& 


Played 


Ponticello  is  a  peculiar  effect  which 
sounds,  in  the  orchestra,  like  the  tone 
of  an  immense  Jew's  harp.  It  is  executed 
by  bowing  near  the  bridge, — almost  on 
top  of  it, — and  bowing  very  lightly.  What 
it  actually  does,  physically,  is  to  cause 
the  various  harmonics  of  the  tone  to 
sound  forth  simultaneously  with  the  tone 
itself. 

The  terms  in  the  second  column  may 
all  be  found  in  any  standard  musical  dic¬ 
tionary.  Only  the  term  acciacatura  will 
cause  you  trouble  for  all  dictionaries  do 
not  agree  on  it.  But  look  it  up,  for  you 
will  And  the  several  deflnltions  interesting 
and  enlightening. 

To  test  yourself,  see  how  many  of 
these  terms  you  (1)  recognise  and  know 
the  meaning  of;  and  (2)  how  many  you 
can  perform  well  on  your  own  instru¬ 
ment  (for  by  so  doing  you  will  quickly 
tell  where  you  must  begin  to  work  when 
you  start  practicing  and  studying  this 
year). 

The  "geneology"  of  the  bowings,  or  the 
logical  order  of  progression  from  one  to 
the  next,  might  be  stated  as  follows, — 
(borrowing  briefly  and  appreciatively 
from  the  teachings  o<  Ivan  Oalamlan  of 
Juillard  and  Curtis  Institute)  : 

1.  The  straight 
bow 

2.  The  detach^ 

3.  The  tremolo  or 
faster  detach^. 
(This  step  may 
be  skipped,  but 
I  insert  it  my¬ 
self  because 
students  need 
it  in  orchestral 
music  before 
they  need  a 
sautllld.) 

4.  The  sautilld 
Briefly,  and  In  other  words,  the  martel^ 
Is  the  basis  from  which  the  spiccato  will 
eventually  develop,  while  the  detach!^ 
forms  the  root  from  which  grows,  event¬ 
ually,  the  sautllld. 

This  is  about  all  one  can  put  on  paper. 


1.  The  straight 
bow 

2.  The  marteW 

3.  The  slurred 
staccato  with 
“lift"  where 
necessary 

4.  The  spiccato 


How  all  of  this  is  done  is  a  long  process 
of  good  teaching  and  correct,  intelligent 
practice  on  the  part  of  the  student. 

Lastly,  in  this  discussion,  I  would  men¬ 
tion  that  little  word  “ictus"  which  means 
so  much  to  the  string  player.  It  is  our 
string-instrument  way  of  saying  clean 
“tonguing."  In  actuality  ,  it  is  the 
"click”  at  the  beginning  of  the  tone  which 
a  skilled  player  may  call  Into  use  when 
he  wishes,  or  may  eliminate  at  will. 
When  the  ictus  is  present  it  means  two 
things:  first,  that  the  bow  has  contacted 
the  string  before  moving  sideways  there¬ 
on,  that  the  bow  has  “gripped"  the 


string;  and,  secondiy,  that  the  whole 
mechanism  of  the  violin  (string,  bridge, 
top,  air  inside)  has  been  set  into  vibra¬ 
tion  simultaneously  or  suddenly.  This 
sudden  inset  of  bow  on  string  produces 
a  kick-back  from  the  top  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  which  affects  the  string  itself 
through  the  medium  of  the  bridge. 

Without  this  type  of  ictus  we  get  our 
other  wonderful  sound  from  the  violin, — 
namely,  the  smooth  tone, — which  is  the 
result  of  setting  the  whole  mechanism 
into  vibration  slowly,  not  simultaneously. 
It  is  the  tone  which  we  persuade  to 
come,  instead  of  demanding  that  it  come. 


\nKgtL-MUKLLKm 

PROFESSIONAL  MODEL 

flAIN  BOEHM  SYSTEM,  17K-6I, 
OkHjiftOILLA  WOOD 
The  BrillianM  darlnct  I*  equipped  with 
all  ettential  acceMories.  including  one 
standard-length  barrel  folnti  one  extra 
medium-length  barrel  {olnti  precision 
faced  mouthpiece  (hard  rubber))  and 
a  Deluxe  Case. 


Send  the  Coupon  bdow 
for  41  Page  Handbook 
of  Inttrumentf.  Mutical 
Merchandite.  Acce««o- 
riet.  Repair  and  Replace* 
ment  Part*.  Tool*  and 
SuppUe*.  Pocket  *lze.  aR 
Item*  Indexedi  priced 
to  *ave  you  money. 


.  mmim  a  cOw  me 


.  _ 


PKNXKL.  MUKILKR  S  wmsr., 

•  Zuftf-  Zhirds  of  a  Centuty  (^met  M^ut0  • 
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$«•  your  music 
dtofur  or  wrifu  us. 


ST.  LOUIS  MUSIC  SUPPLY  CO. 

4400  Dcimar  Blvd.,  St.  Louis  8,  Mo. 


Valley  Forge  graduates  are  leaders  in 
Peace  as  they  were  in  War.  G)1L  Prep 
&  Jr.  ColL  Ages  12-20.  Small  personal¬ 
ized  classes;  guidance  &  testing  bureau; 
reading  clinic.  Distinguished  faculty.  All 
varsity  sports,  swimming.  Intramural 
athletics  for  all.  30  modern  fireproof 
buildings.  Motorized  Field  Artillery, 
Cavalry  (75  horses). 

"At  Hf  NrnHu'B  Infant^  Band.  Sr. 

ShrhMT  R.  O.  T.  C 

Sevaral  Band  Scliel- 
arships  availaUa  an* 
noally  to  qualifiad 
musicians.  For  far¬ 
ther  information  ad- 
dross: 

COL. 

Military  Academy 


E.  WALKED  RhoOm 
watnCea. 


How  to  Compose  and  Arrange 


JhsL  ^mpoMhA, 
and,  CbuianqeM,  ^ahnah. 

By  C.  Wcdlace  Gould 

Director,  Dept,  of  Music 
Southern  State  Teachers  College 
Springfield,  South  Dakota 


Not  infrequently  I  have  been  asked  to 
write  up  a  deflnite  formula  for  the  part 
each  instrument  of  the  band  should  play 
in  a  band  march  arranged  from  an  orig¬ 
inal  piano  sketch.  This  request  has  most 
frequently  come  from  students  of  arrang¬ 
ing,  and  busy  band  directors,  who  feel 
that  the  task  of  making  an  elaborate  and 
involved  arrangement  is  a  too-much-time 
consuming  Job  for  them. 

Unfortunately,  one  of  the  easiest  things 
for  even  the  most  experienced  arranger 
to  do  Is  to  fall  into  the  groove  of  using 
a  more  or  less  standard  pattern  in  mak¬ 
ing  his  arrangements  and  this  very  often 
tends  towards  monotonous  and  overly  har¬ 
monised  or  excessively  thick  arrange¬ 
ments.  For  this  reason,  I  am  sometimes 
hesitant  to  set  up  a  standard  pattern  be¬ 
cause  I  strongly  feel  that  each  new  ar¬ 
rangement  should  be  approached  with  a 
fresh  view  point  and  be  looked  upon  as 
a  new  opportunity  to  utilise  In  a  different 
fashion  the  innumerable  intriguing  tonal 
combinations  that  can  be  obtained  from 
our  modem  band  instrumentation. 

However,  it  must  be  recognised  that 
there  are  many  times  and  situations  when 
it  is  imperative  to  turn  out  an  arrange¬ 
ment  In  the  shortest  possible  amount  of 
lime.  For  this  reason,  I  am  offering  in 
this  issue  a  few  suggestions  as  to  dis¬ 
tribution  of  parts  that  I  have  found 
through  experience  will  usually  result  in 
a  solid  arrangement  and  in  general  -con¬ 
formance  with  the  beet  tradition  adhered 
to  by  many  of  the  best  arrangers  of  the 
past 

The  Solo  Comet  is,  of  course,  for  most 
practical  purposes  the  best  instrument  to 
which  to  delegate  th<f  melody  part.  How¬ 
ever,  in  order  to  secure  more  resonance, 
it  is  a  rather  general  practice  to  let  the 
First  E  flat  Alto  Saxophone  also  carry 
the  melody  and  also  the  Oboe  on  the  same 
melodic  level.  (When  asked  at  this  point 
what  to  do  with  a  Soprano  Saxophone 
when  I  have  such  an  animal  to  contend 
with,  my  advice  is  usually  to  delegate  the 
task  of  carrying  the  Bass  Drum  to  the 
Soprano  Saxophone  player,  but  when  this 
does  not  meet  with  his  whole-hearted  ap¬ 
proval,  then,  next  best  let  him  support 
the  Solo  Cornet  part.) 

In  a  simple  arrangement  where  no  elab¬ 
orate  figuration  is  ^^ired  in  the  wood¬ 
winds,  it  is  common  procedure  to  let  the 
Flutes,  Piccolos,  E  flat  Clarinets,  and  Solo 
B  flat  Clarinets  carry  the  melody  part 
one  octave  higher  than  the  solo  comet. 
In  the  case  of  the  Solo  Clarinet  this 
will  at  times  lead  the  part  into  its 
extreme  upper  register,  a  practice  rather 
generally  avoided  today.  For  this  reason, 
it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  change  the 
clarinet  part  so  that  Instead  of  strict 
adherence  to  the  melody  part  one  octave 
higher,  it  will  at  times  be  better  to 
assign  other  tones  of  the  same  harmony 


to  the  clarinet  and  thereby  stay  below 
E  on  the  third  added  line  above  the  treble 
staff. 

,  As  a  general  mle  it  is  well  to  arrange 
the  harmony  so  that  the  Solo  Cornet  will 
carry  the  upper  melody  tones  and  the 
Second  and  Third  Comets  will  carry  the 
other  two  principal  harmony  tones.  In 
other  words,  in  any  given  chord  if  the 
Solo  (Tornet  has,  let  us  say,  the  root  of 
the  chord,  let  the  Second  Cornet  carry 
the  third  and  the  Third  Comet  carry  the 
fifth  of  the  chord.  There  will  be  many 
exceptions  to  this  but  It  is  not  my  pur¬ 
pose  at  this  time  to  go  into  any  rules 
of  harmony  that  might  necessitate  deviat¬ 
ing  from  the  above-suggested  procedure. 

When  the  cornet  parts  are  arranged  in 
conformity  with  the  suggestions  in  the 
previous  paragraph,  it  is  usually  to  let 
the  Second  and  Third  Clarinets  carry  the 
same  parts  as  the  Second  and  Third 
Cornets  at  the  octave  higher  level.  Like- 
wise  the  Second  E  flat  Alto  Saxophone 
can  carry  one  of  these  inner  harmony 
parts,  transposed,  of  course,  to  suit  its 
key  requirements.  I  often  let  the  E  flat 
Alto  Clarinet  carry  inner  harmony  parts 
on  the  same  level  as  the  Second  and  Third 
Cornet,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
All  out  the  harmony  carried  by  the  other 
clarinet  parts  on  a  higher  level. 

Despite  the  rather  general  Objection  of 
band  directors  to  the  uninteresting  parts 
carried  by  the  horn  players,  it  is  niy 
conviction  that  it  is  best  in  a  simple 
arrangement  to  let  the  after-beat  parts  be 
carried  by  the  horn  section.  After-beats 
should  not  be  too  strong  and  when  car¬ 
ried  by  Second  and  Third  Comets  or  by 
First  and  Second  Trombones,  they  are 
frequently  too  powerful  against  the 


QUICK  SCRVfCf  ' 


•  LACQUIRING 
AND  REFITTING  VALVES 
FOR  OLD  INSTRUMENTS 


*  Repair  work  by  factory  trained 
men  using  factory  methods.  Gold 
and  Silver  finishes;  sandblast,  pol¬ 
ish,  or  satin. 

Estimotes  furnished  *  All  work  gueranfeed 
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Complete  with  case 


melody  part.  The  four  horns  seem  to  be 
able  U>  produce  just  about  the  right 
amount  of  tone  to  give  the  requisite  after¬ 
beat  effect  without  In  any  way  Inter¬ 
fering  with  the  other  more  Important 
parta  Anyway,  In  a  good  band  the  snare 
drums  will  usually  support  the  after¬ 
beats  of  the  horns  either  through  flams 
or  various  types  of  rolls  and  no  addition¬ 
al  brass  tone  will  be  needed  here. 

When  a  good  counter-melody  is  desired 
in  a  band  march  there  is  no  better  in¬ 
strument  to  take  it  than  the  Baritone 
Horn.  This  instrument  will  Insinuate  its 
part  through  the  entire  band  but  at  the 
same  time  will  never  produce  an  over 
brassy  effect.  However,  when  greater 
power  is  desired  from  the  counter-melod.v 
part,  It  has  often  been  proven  wise  to  let 
the  Tenor  Saxophone  and  possibly  the 
First  Trombone  also  support  the  Baritone 
part.  Second  and  Third  Trombone  parts 
are  often  given  sustained  harmony  parts 
to  All  out  the  parts  carried  by  the  Sec¬ 
ond  and  Third  Comets  on  a  higher  level. 
Likewise  Bass  Clarinet  parts  can  be  used 
to  advantage  here  though  I  have  often 
found  It  well  to  use  my  Bass  Clarinet 
part  as  a  sort  of  filler,  now  and  then 
supporting  the  counter-melody,  now  and 
then  supporting  the  Bass,  and  now  and 
then  supporting  the  more  rapid  part  writ¬ 
ten  for  the  Bassoon  as  a  sort  of  special 
fliler.  The  Bassoon,  because  of  its  agility 
is  often  delegated  a  special  part  in  which 
the  best  notes  of  the  regular  Base  part  are 
carried  as  on  the  beat  notes  with  the 
best  notes  of  the  horn  part  carried  as 
after-beat  notes,  in  other  words  a  run¬ 
ning  part  in  eighth  notes  that  serves  as 
a  binder  part  between  the  Strong  Bass 
and  the  weaker  Horns  which  carry  after¬ 
beats. 

As  for  the  bass  section  of  the  band  the 
Tuba  is,  of  course,  most  important.  How¬ 
ever,  I  rather  like  the  effect  of  Baritone 
and  Bass  Saxophones  supporting  this  part 
and  for  this  reason  often  double  the 
Tuba  part  in  these  two  reed  instruments. 
Now  and  then  it  is  sometimes  well  to  let 
the  Third  Trombone,  especially  when  a 
Bass  Trombone  is  to  be  had,  support  the 
regular  Tuba  part  However  when  car¬ 
ried  to  excess  this  tends  to  weaken  the 
otherwise  Independent  trombone  section 
of  three  distinct  parts. 

As  for  arranging  for  drums,  that  is 
Snare  Drum,  Bass  Drum,  Cymbals, 
Tympanl,  etc.  my  advice  here  would  be 
for  the  would-be  arranger  to  study  are- 
fully  these  parts  in  standard  band 
inarches  by  well-known  composers.  It  is 
difficult  in  an  article  of  this  type  to 
enumerate  all  the  tricks  of  the  drum¬ 
mer’s  trade.  The  continuous  roil,  the 
various  flams,  three-stroke,  live  stroke 
and  seven  stroke  rolls,  etc.  are  all  very 
useful.  However,  It  Is  well  to  remember 
In  writing  a  drum  part  that  it  is  usually 
best  not  to  over-employ  any  one  of  the 
sibove-men  tinned  devices.  Any  one  used 
to  excess  will  tend  to  make  the  drum  part 
over-monotonous. 

Dr.  John  Paul  Jones  in  his  excellent 
column  in  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  has 
much  line  advice  to  offer  the  student  of  the 
percussion  instruments.  I  would  strongly 
advise  anyone  who  desires  to  write  well 
for  drums  to  study  carefully  the  drum 
parts  of  other  arrangers  as  well  as  the 
monthly  columns  of  such  experts  as  Dr. 
Jones.  The  drum,  particularly  the  snare. 
Is  a  much  more  Intricate  instrument  than 
many  musicians  realise.  It  will  probably 
take  much  experimentation  and  re-ar- 
ranglng  on  your  part  before  you  will  in¬ 
variably  write  a  good  drum  part  to  your 
every  arrangement 


It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  my  sug¬ 
gestions  offered  here  in  this  month's  Issue 
of  this  column  will  prove  useful  to  you 
when  you  try  your  next  project  of  band 


arranging.  Any  questions,  sent  on  to  me, 
will  be  answered  as  best  I  can  through 
this  column. 

See  you  next  month ' 


FUST  CHOICE  IN  AMERICA 


Noblet  clarinets  have  been  d  favorite 
in  America  for  many  years ...  3  out  of  5 
French  clarinets  sold  in  this  country 
before  the  war  were  made  by 
D.  Noblet  Company,  Paris.  Here  is 
proof  of  acceptance,  proof  of  quality  I 
Ask  to  try  these  admittedly  superior  ^ 
clarinets.  You,  too,  will  agree  ...  'S 
Noblet  is  tops!  -A 
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•  Adjuttabla  fo  all  lixa  piayars. 

•  Playar  sift  in  normal  and  approvad  mannar. 

•  Initrumant  it  kapt  In  its  normal  concart  or 
marching  potition. 

•  Chair-Sthnd  tarvai  at  rack  whan  inttrumanf  it 
not  in  ula. 

•  A  mult  itam  for  tha  young  baginnar  or  girl 
loutaphoniit. 
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How  to  Play  the  Flute 
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Rex  Elton  Fair 

957  South  Corona  St..  Denver  9.  Colorado 


Ever  since  September  1937,  when  we 
started  writing  this  column  for  the  School 
Musician,  we  have  been  asked  by  many 
“Where  can  we  procure  information  re¬ 
garding  the  history  of  the  flute?”  Up  until 
now,  we  have  not  felt  warranted  In  asking 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  to  give  us  the 
space  necessary  for  such  a  column,  BUT — 
at  this  time  we  are  so  highly  elated  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  interests  in  the  flute 
seem  to  be  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
that  we  have  decided  that  it  might  be 
well  worth  while  to  let  the  complete  story 
of  the  flute  occupy  a  part  of  as  many 
columns  as  may  be  necessary  in  order  to 
give  to  every  reader  who  is  interested,  the 
complete  history.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  flute  is  truly  the  King  of  the  Wood¬ 
winds,  and  that  ail  the  acoustical  schemes 
as  pertaining  to  ail  the  other  wood-wind 
instruments  have  been  taken  from  flute 
construction,  it  would  seem  that  every 
oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon  and  saxophone 
player  should  be  interested  in  this  story 
of  the  flute.  We  have,  in  our  library  here 
in  our  own  studio,  every  bit  of  literature 
that  we  have  been  able  to  And  during  a 
period  of  some  thlrty-flve  years  of  re¬ 
search,  that  has  to  do  with  the  founding 
and  development  of  the  flute.  However 
all  this  may  be,  we  feel  duty  bound  to 
pay  special  tribute  to  Mr.  Emil  Medicus, 
A.R.A.M.  (London)  who  for  many  years 
was  solely  responsible  for  the  publication 
of  that  unique,  authentic,  (always)  and 
delightful  magazine  called  The  Flutist, 
published  at  Asheville,  N.  C.,  1920  to  1928 
inclusive.  His  manner  and  style  of  writ¬ 
ing  has  always  been  so  directly  "to  the 
point”,  his  statements  so  correct,  easily 
understood,  and  truthful  to  the  full  extent 
of  his  ability  ba.sed'  on  many  years  of 
honest  research,  that  we  feel  we  should 
be  exercising  much  unwarranted  ego,  and 
cheating  you  of  many  facts,  should  we, 
for  the  most  part,  not  quote  him  ver¬ 
batim. 

The  Hittory  of  the  Flute 
If  we  are  to  consider  the  flute  in  its 
primeval  state  of  a  reed  which  gave  forth 
a  sound  when  the  wind  blew  over  it,  there 
can  be  no  question  of  its  being  the  most 
ancient  of  ail  musical  instruments.  His¬ 
tory  teaches  us  that  the  pipe  was  the 
earliest  form  of  musical  instrument  pre- 
ceedings  any  form  at  stringed  Instrument. 
It  requires  no  stretdh  of  the  Imagination 
to  picture  the  traveler  plucking  a  reed  by 
the  wayside  and  sounding  its  single  note, 
or  if  perchance  given  to  inventive  mood, 
with  a  desire  to  add  to  its  variety,  piercing 
its  side  with  holes  from  the  placement  of 
Angers  and  thumb.  Mythology  treats  up¬ 
on  the  flute  and  flute  playing  in  numerous 
instances.  Ovid  attributing  its  invention 
to  Minerva,  while  to  Osiris,  the  Egyptian 
Water-god,  has  been  credited  with  its 
origin.  Should  this  be  true,  then  Egypt 
is  the  land  of  its  birth.  There  is  depicted 


in  one  of  the  tombs  of  the  Oiseh  Pyramids, 
on  the  border  of  the  Libyan  Desert  (dat¬ 
ing  back  to  about  2000  B.C.),  a  band  of 
seven  players  performing  upon  oblique 
flutes  of  various  lengths.  This  wall  paint¬ 
ing  indicates  that  the  flute  ensemble  was 
not  unknown  even  in  those  early  days. 
Primitive  flutes  have  also  been  found  in 
these  tombs. 

In  1908,  Mr.  (Christopher  Welch,  the 
eminent  English  writer  on  the  flute,  ex¬ 
amined  two  such  instruments  taken  from 
a  tomb  at  Benl-Hasan  in  middle  Elgypt 
Of  these  he  wrote :  “In  so  excellent  con¬ 
dition  were  they  that  a  lay-player  had 
no  difficulty  in  playing  them.  They  con¬ 
sisted  of  tubes  of  reed,  played  through 
the  opening  at  the  end.  Elach  flute  had 
three  Anger  holes.  The  approximate  date 
of  this  tomb  is  2200  B.C.  , 

The  oblique  flutes  of  the  Egyptians 
were  long  straight  tubes  held  at  an  angle 
to  the  right,  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand 
were  used  to  manipulate  the  holes,  and 
the  right  hand  to  cover  and  uncover  the 
opening  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  Slmiliar 
pipes  have  been  found  in  North  America, 
Africa  and  China.  They  may  be  found 
today  in  Mohammedan  countries  and  in 
Bulgaria.  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that 
the  flute  flnds  greater  representation  in 
the  early  Egyptian  paintings  than  does 
any  other  Instrument.  Its  small  diameter 
and  great  length  presents  innumerable 
possibilities  for  flights  of  imagination  re¬ 
lative  to  the  musical  science  of  these 
people. 

The  vertical  pipe  blown  across  the  open 
end  of  the  top  was  known  as  the  Apple 
flute,  and  was  used  by  the  early  Greeks. 
The  Abyssinians  frequently  used  It  for 
war  purposes,  probably  owing  to  its  pecu¬ 
liar  Jarring  tone  quality,  perhaps  with  a 
view  to  bringing  their  nerves  to  flghtlng 
pitch.  (We  have  all  heard  flutists  whose 
playing  affected  us  with  feelings  akin  to 
these.) 

To  be  continued. 

Trill  Troubles  Trip  Terete  Trowble 

Question:  Will  you  please  be  kind 
enough  to  tell  me  how  to  make  the  fol¬ 
lowing  trills?  If  you  care  to  do  so,  you 
may  use  my  name  in  your  column  as  I 
don't  care  who  knows  that  I  have  trouble 
in  trying  to  make  these  trills.  Teresa 
Trowble,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Answer:  Ail  trills  listed  here  are  writ¬ 
ten  above  the  staff.  Here  they  are :  Start 
each  trill  with  the  regular  Angering.  B  to 
Cj(,  tr.  X  (thumb)  and  Ist  left.  F  to  O. 
tr.  X  F^  to  G,  tr.  X.  F^(  to  Gj,  tr.  X  and 
Ist  left.  F  to  G  flat,  F  to  G  flat  regular 
way,  trill  back  to  F  with  1st  right  Q 
to  A  flat,  G  reg.,  trl.  1st  left.  D  to  E  flat 
reg.  D,  tr.  2nd  triller  key  with  3rd  right. 

Murmuring  Brsszst 

Question:  T.  R.  Smith  Jr.,  Quincy, 
Florida  wants  to  know  about  what  tempo 
the  above  should  be  played.  We  would 
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by  a  committee  of  leading  players 


This  is  the  comet  designed  hy  leading  players 

to  give  you  an  easy  response  from  a  soft  whisper 
to  a  thrilling  fortissimo.  It's  the  cornet  that 
_  _  _  gives  you  a  true  cornet  fone... round  and 

■  11^  mellow,  with  the  brilliance  neeiled  for 

solos  of  sparkling  timbre.  It’s  the  Committee  Model 
Martin,  now  on  display  at  Martin  dealer's.  Try  one  soon! 

MARTIN  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  ELKHART,  INDIANA 
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and  ERNEST  PECTIN'S  RECORDED 

Double  and  Triple  Tongue  Course  for  Comet  and  Trumpet  Solo  Recording  by 
E.  Periiin  and  Carroll  Martin 
Trombone  Solos  Recorded  by  Cimera's  Star  Pupils 
Write  ier  Free  Folder  — JEBBY  COdERA,  119  Home  Avenue,  Ocdi  Park,  nUnois 


FLUTISTS 


PIANO-BREAKS! 


suggest  J  =  60.  Be  sure  to  start  slowly 
and  increase  the  tempo  to  sixty  beats 
per  second  only  when  you  are  sure  that 
you  can  play  the  notes  accurately  and  In 
a  fine  clean  manner.  T.  R.  has  stated 
that  he  always  looks  forward  to  this 
column  In  The  SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN. 

Tuning  the  Flute 

Queefion;  I  recently  purchased  a  new 
flute  but  cannot  play  it  In  tune.  The 
upper  register  is  very  sharp  and  the 
lower  register  very  flat,  also  the  high 
trills  from  F  to  G  and  F  sharp  to  G  will 
not  respond.  I  saved  my  money  all  sum¬ 
mer  to  buy  this  flute  and  am  terribly  dis¬ 
appointed  in  it.  Any  advise  that  you 
offer  will  be  considered  as  a  personal 
favor  to  me.  J.  R.  D.,  Albuquerque,  Jfew 
Uexico. 

Answer;  Chances  are  that  the  cork  in 
the  head-joint  Is  too  far  forward.  Ad¬ 
just  it  to  ll/ieths  of  an  inch  back  of  the 
very  center  of  the  embouchure  (blow 
hole).  If  this  does  not  solve  your  prob¬ 
lem,  better  send  it  to  our  repair  shop  at 
957  South  Corona  St.,  Denver  9,  Colorado. 

Rnaering  for  F  Sharp 

Question;  In  both  your  Fute  Methods 
you  have  stated  that  all  three  F  sharps 
should  be  played  with  the  3rd  Anger  right 
hand.  It  does  not  mention  that  the  2nd 
finger  may  be  used.  I  have  always  used 
the  2nd  Anger  for  F  sharp  and  thought 
that  It  was  correct  I  must  admit  though 
that  our  director  has  told  me  that  my  F 
sharps  are  flat  Also  you  have  said  that 
B  flat  (both  on  and  above  the  staff) 
should  be  played  with  the  first  finger  right. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  Is  much  easier  to 
play  B  flat  with  the  regular  B  flat  thumb 
key.  R.  A.,  Elgin,  Illinois, 

Answer;  The  F  sharp  as  made  with  the 
2nd  finger  of  the  right  hand  Is  what  we 
call  an  auxiliary  Angering.  It  is  of  poor 
quality  of  tone  and  flat  In  pitch.  It  is 
better  to  avoid  this  Angering  at  all  times 
if  possible.  There  are  passages  where 
the  2nd  Anger  must  be  used,  such  as  frdm 
E  to  F  sharp  in  continuous  rapid  passages, 
and  in  trills  from  E  to  F  sharp  on  the 
staff.  It  is  possible  too,  to  And  a  flute 
of  such  acoustical  construction  that  the 
high  F  sharp  is  better  in  tune  and  of 
better  response  should  it  be  played  with 
the  2nd  Anger.  So  far  as  the  B  flat 
thumb  key  is  concerned,  It  was  not  an  ad¬ 
dition  of  Boehm's,  but  was  added  by  Brlc- 
claldl.  There  are  many  artist  flutists  who 
believe  that  It  has  done  the  general  flute 
playing  fraternity  more  harm  than  good. 
If  this  is  true.  It  Is  because  of  the  abuse 
of  this  key.  The  most  dlfllcult  keys  for 
most  flutists  are  the  keys  of  G  flat,  C  flat, 
B,  F  sharp  and  C  sharp.  In  playing  in 
such  keys  B  flat  and  C  flat  are  apt  to 
follow  each  other,  as  are  B  natural  and 
B  flat.  In  any  like  pasiiagee  It  is  em¬ 
barrassing  to  get  caught  with  the  thumb 
on  the  B  flat  key,  and  that  because  It  Is 
impossible  to  make  those  changes  in  a  line 
clean  manner.  Also  It  is  Impossible  to 
■play  high  F  sharp  or  G  flat  with  the 
thumb  on  the  B  flat  key.  That  it  is 
a  convenient  appendage  In  certain 
xrpegglo  passages  and  even  in  a  few 
trills,  must  be  admitted.  Avoid  the  use 
of  it  whenever  possible  and  you  will  be 
a  better  flutist  for  having  done  so.  A 
good  rule  to  go  by  in  this  instance  is; 
Use  it  but  avoid  tnis-using  it. 

Tonguing 

Question;  This  question  comes  from  all 
seven  of  the  flute  players  In  our  high 
school  band.  We  are  wondering  if  you 
would  be  good’  enough  to  tell  us  In  your 
next  column  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICMAN, 
something  of  all  the  different  kinds  of 
tonguing  that  first  class  flutists  should 
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CLOTH.... 
60  Sh«dM 
12Qu«lltM 


know.  W«  have  just  shown  this  letter 
to  our  director  and  he  said  "It  is  not 
very  complimentary  to  me  because  I’ve 
tried  to  show  you  fellows  how  to  do  it 
but  in  the  language  of  our  old  colored 
housekeei>er,  'You  alnt  payin'  no  tentlon 
to  me.’  '* 

Antvoer:  Thanks  Dick  and  Ruthie  and 
the  rest  of  you  for  your  gx>od  letter.  In 
order  to  avoid  any  and  every  dlfllculty 
we  will  not  use  names  and  addresses. 
Maybe  your  director  has  the  good  of  all 
of  you  at  heart,  even  though  he  has  been 
forced  to  think  something  like  this: 


Tuckee,  Tuckee,  Tuckee 
From  Flutings  by  a  Flutist,  George 
tiethin  Park,  Sydney,  Australia. 

Tuckee,  Tuckee,  Tuckee,  Tuckee — 

Double  tonguing  on  the  flute ; 

Tuckee,  Tuckee,  Tuckee,  Tuckee, 

Every  night  next  door  (the  brute). 
Tuckee,  Tuckee,  Tuckee,  Tuckee — 

When  I  get  a  gun  I’ll  shoot, 

Tuckee,  Tuckee,  Tuckee,  Tuckee 
Double  tonguing  on  his  flute. 

Boys  and  Girls — ^The  answer  to  your 
question  can  be  found  In  the  June  1945 
issue  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 


.  DeMOULIN  Bros.  &  Co. 

GREEN  VILL  E,  ILLINOIS 


fiajtcuAAWfL,  fetv  Sand, 
and  OjiduLdJtAa 


By  Dr.  John  Paul  Jones 


Avedis  ZILDJIAN 
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The  World  5  Finest 
Since  1623! 
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Fof  over  300  yeors  the  Z'ldcor^  tamily 
bos  beef'  cnqof^ed  iri  the  craf*  of  cym 
bol  frokinq.’  It  bos  become  a  fee  or’ 
with  us.  Ev^ry  cymbol  ’hot  bead’s  the 
famous  Avcd»s  ZILDJIAN  tfodemor*' 
the  .nd'viduol  hondwo^'k  of  ZllDJlANS 
They  follow*  o  fo'mu*a  tbot  is  a  closely 
quorded  sr*cret  of  the  Ziidjion  fomily 
If  you  wan!  ’be  finest,  insist  on  Aved  s 
ZilDJIAt-JS  .  They  ore  ’tin  only  cymbols 
noef'*  on^wherc  in  r  by  ZllD 
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New  SeesafloRof 

SPARKLER 

nt  AH  Botent 
Screw*  in  Rubber  Tip 
A  SpectfKie  When 
Twirled  in  Ligktoul  Aren 
AH 

Super  Serv  Bntnn 
Rubber  Equipped 
New  at  $5.00 


Send  Dir.  end  Dealer  Write  Now 
Greeted  end  Sold  by 

BEN  WRIOHT  A  SON 

JI  Center  Street  Hemttton,  Ohio 


As  this  is  being  written,  one  week  of 
school  has  gone  by.  Most  of  you  drum¬ 
mers  have  in  mind  your  street  beats  and 
the  correct  sticking  of  your  marching 
marches  so  that  your  section  is  pretty 
well  unMIed.  If  you  haven’t  gotten  to¬ 
gether  on  this,  for  Heaven’s  sake  don’t 
put  it  off  any  longer !  It  need  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  your  director  to  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  extra  rehearsals  or  special  drills 
to  make  a  flne  showing.  Any  good  per¬ 
cussion  section  will  have  pride  enough  in 
its  work  to  see  that  no  member  is 
’’sloppy"  in  the  total  effect. 
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natural  born  instinct  for  rhythm.  Even 
so,  there  are  other  factors  which  may  help 
or  hinder  the  player  to  attain  a  good 


Some  New  Materiel 


I  am  going  to  deviate  from  my  pro¬ 
posed  path  as  mentioned  last  month  be¬ 
cause  I  have  recently  received  a  very  flne 
new  book  on  tympany  playing  which 
should  be  in  the  library  of  every  prospec¬ 
tive  tympani  player.  So  I  propose  to  tell 
you  about  it  The  title  is  Modem  Method 
for  Tj/mpani  and  it  is  by  Mr.  Saul  Good¬ 
man  whose  name  and  position  alone  are 
excellent  recommendations  for  this  new 
book  published  by  Mills  and  priced  at  flve 
dollars.  The  book  is  divided  into  four 
parts:  1)  Fundamentals,  2)  Exercises  for 
the  development  of  technique  on  two 
drums,  3)  Three  and  four  drum  technique 
(including  pedal  tympani),  and  4)  Reper¬ 
toire  for  tympani.  You  might  say  four 
books  at  31.25  each.  Mr.  Goodman  is  solo 
tympanist  with  the  New  York  Philhar¬ 
monic  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Instructor 
of  tympani  and  percussion  at  the  Julllard 
School  of  Music. 

The  book  is  full  of  good  information 
and  flne  suggestions  told  in  clear-cut 
language  which  needs  no  special  explana¬ 
tion.  It  should  be  In  every  band  library. 


Back  4o  the  Marchinq  Band 
Continuing  as  of  last  month,  we  had 
some  discussion  as  to  the  part  the  bass 
drum  plays  on  parade  during  our  Music 
Camp  on  the  campus.  On  parade,  as  in 
the  concert,  the  bass  drummer  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  conductor  an  don  parade  he  is  even 
more  than  that  The  most  important  role 
the  bass  drummer  can  play  is  that  of  a 
steady  beater.  Several  factors  may  enter 
into  this  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
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rhythm.  The  size  of  the  drum.  If  it  is  too 
larg^e  for  the  player,  may  be  a  hindrance. 
The  parade  drum  need  not  and  should  not 
be  the  same  as  the  concert  drum  although 
some  try  to  make  it  so.  Width  must  be 
sacrifleed  and  so  must  diameter  in  order 
to  have  a  drum  which  can  be  maneuvered 
easily.  Some  bands  use  two  bass  drums 
for  the  show  of  it  and  it  isn’t  bad  if  both 
drummers  are  willing  to  do  enough  extra 
work  so  that  the  drumming  is  identical  in 
])attern. 

As  to  the  beat,  it  should  be  steady — as 
nearly  perfect  as  possible.  Most  school 
bands  march  at  a  faster  tempo  than  that 
set  by  the  army  but  once  an  adequate 
tem|K>  is  set  by  the  director,  the  bass 
drummer  should  get  a  metronome,  set  it 
at  the  desired  speed  and  beat  the  rhythm 
until  he  can  hit  the  correct  number  of 
beats  to  the  minute.  I  had  a  bass  drum¬ 
mer  in  my  Air  Force  band  who  always 
arrived  at  the  correct  tempo  by  humming 
"The  Army  Air  Corp.s”  which  he  had  mem¬ 
orized  at  the  correct  tempo.  Perhaps  you 
c-ould  do  the  same  with  one  of  your 
marches. 

The  Bell  Lyre 

Another  point  was  the  u.se  of  the  bell 
lyre  with  the  band.  The  general  opinion 
was  that  while  It  was  indeed  an  added 
attraction  especially  on  parade  it  could 
easily  be  overdone.  The  bell  lyre  is  most 
effective  if  it  is  not  played  too  much.  It 
is  especially  effective  on  emphasized 
chords  and  on  simplified  melody  but  to 
try  to  play  the  cornet  melody  straight 
through  is  to  be  discouraged  more  often 
than  not.  Only  the  skeleton  melody  should 
be  used  and  ail  the  fast  runs  eliminated. 

A  second  good  use  for  the  bell  lyre  is 
to  use  it  with  the  drums  and  cymbals  in 
a  march-beat  routine.  It  is  quite  effective 
with  the  drums  and  the  tune  it  plays  need 
not  be  complicated — a  simple  maneuvering 
on  a  complete  chord  will  suffice,  using  one 
stroke  on  each  beat  as  :*  C  G  E  C  (octave) 
<}  E  C  etc.  The  clear  ringing  tones  go 
well  with  the  drums  and  give  an  added 
color. 

Of  course  in  concert  the  bell  lyre  is  to 
be  used  sparingly  if  it  is  to  be  effective, 
and  had  better  not  be  u.sed  at  all  than  to 
grind  through  on  the  oboe,  flute  or  some 
other  part  not  suited  to  Its  ringing  nature. 

Drum  Sizet 

Considerable  discussion  was  had  on 
the  proper  size  of  the  snare  drums  to 
be  used  on  parade  and  in  concert.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  outside  work  demands  the  larger 
heavier  drum,  preferably  the  15x12  or 
the  14x10  in  the  case  of  younger  drum¬ 
mers  but  the  smaller  size  should  never 
be  purchased  simply  because  of  a  lower 
price.  For  insfde  work  the  thinner  drum 
is  more  desirable  but  in  a  case  of  neces¬ 
sity  where  only  one  set  of  drums  is  avail¬ 
able,  it  is  wiser  to  purchase  the  field  nr 
parade  drum  which  can  be  used  both  in¬ 
side  and  outside  if  necessary  whereas  the 
thinner,  orchestral  type  drum  is  totally 
unsuited  to  outdoor  work. 

It  was  quite  agreed,  in  discussion,  that 
standard  makes  offex  standard  values  and 
name-brands  are  always  dependable. 

Your  Problems? 

Finally,  I  know  there  will  be  problems 
galore  as  the  weeks  roll  around  and  the 
best  way  to  be  of  help  Is  to  know  what 
.some  of  these  problems  are.  May  I  hear 
from  all  my  friends  of  last  year  whether 
you  have  drum  questions  or  not.  Liet  me 
know  what  you  did  during  the  Summer 
and  what  you  are  looking  forward  to  this 
Winter.  Your  pictures  are  most  welcome 
also.  So,  until  next  month  then,  so  long. 
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How  to  Play  the  Accordion 


Lvl's  H^car  More  QcCOhdwJtiA^  SCHOOLS 

By  Anna  Lorgent 
213  Wiliiami  St^  Aurora,  Illinois 


Giv*  Ut  Mor*  Accordion 
SoloisH  on  Radio 

There  has  never  been  a  greater  demand 
for  accordion  music,  than  there  is  today. 
In  the  musical  world  there  are  positions 
without  number  waiting  for  well  trained 
accordion  musicians.  Music  is  an  art 
older  than  written  history,  and  of  which 
the  world  never  tires.  But  now  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  demanding  good  accordion  music. 

Children  who  live  in  an  environment  of 
music,  will  more  easily  develop  what 
talents  they  possees  in  those  respects,  and 
where  the  parents  have  a  preference  for 
accordion,  than  their  children  will  want 
to  play  that  instrument.  The  home  is 
an  informal  educational  institution,  and 
the  parents  are  the  child’s  flrst  educators, 
by  means  of  their  own  attitudes  and  ex¬ 
amples  toward  music. 

Also  the  period  from  birth  to  the  time 
of  entrance  into  Kindergarten  classes,  is 
a  period  of  education  when  some  of  the 
child's  music  personality  is  established, 
and  a  possible  genius  awakened.  Parents 
can  do  much  to  foster  this  music  growth 
by  playing  good  record  music. 

Study  of  Music 

It  is  best  to  start  music  study  during 
the  period  from  eight  to  twelve  years  of 
age.  By  the  time  they  enter  high  school, 
music  can  mean  much  to  the  individual, 
as  a  means  of  expression,  at  a  time  when 
he  is  growing  physically,  enriotionally, 
mentally  and  socially.  With  this  comes 
the  realisation  of  co-operation  and  alli¬ 
ance  with  others,  and  It  has  a  means  to 
lead  out  the  students’  personality,  and 
character,  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

When  to  Start 

The  right  time  to  start  is  when  a  diild 
is  actually  eager  to  take  lessons.  Begs 
the  parents  for  an  instrument  and 
promises  to  practice.  The  child  usually 
starts  singing  the  popular  tunes  heard 
over  the  radio  broadcasts.  Or  he  will 
come  dashing  home  and  remark  about  his 
friend  taking  accordion  lessons,  or  having 
heard  his  friend  play  an  accordion  solo  in 
school  before  the  classmates.  This  per¬ 
formance  has  so  Impressed  him  that  his 
greatest  desire  is  to  play  the  Instrument. 
Do  not  delay  in  starting  him  on  lessons 
immediately,  for  that  would  be  a  mistake. 

Selection  of  an  Accordion 

Alntost  every  studio  has  a  rental  plan 
of  some  sort  and  after  a  few  months  you 
will  know  whether  it  is  time  to  purchase 
an  instrument  of  your  own.  I  would 
suggest  to  select  a  model  that  fits  the 
child  physically  and  one  that  is  easy  to 
handle.  Choose  a  good  quality  instru¬ 
ment,  with  a  full  rich  tone  that  you  can 
depend  upon  for  many  years.  You  will 
also  want  one  that  has  style,  and  one 
that  is  easy  to  play  and  responds  readily. 

Your  First  Lessons 

Select  a  teacher  that  will  start  you  with 
the  fundamentals,  a  few  exercises,  a  few 
scales  and  several  little  pieces.  One  who 
will  teach  you  how  to  manipulate  your 
instrument  and  how  to  produce  music  with 
it  Naturally  the  more  pieces  a  child 
has  the  more  he  will  want  to  play  them, 
and  that  makes  for  practice  work. 


New  Releases 

Daniel  Gould,  Publisher,  1488  Lincoln 
Place,  Brooklyn,  New  York  13,  New  York. 

You  will  be  pleased  with  this  arrange¬ 
ment  of  The  Sword  Dance  for  accordion. 
It  is  easy  to  read  and  has  the  AAA  nota¬ 
tion.  Young  students  will  be  able  to  play 
it,  as  well  as  the  more  experienced  ac¬ 
cordionists.  Here  is  a  number  that  teach¬ 
ers  have  been  looking  for  and  can  be 
used  in  ensemble  work. 

New  Polkas  and  Masurkas  by  A. 
Pranceschinl  of  Sao  Paulo,  Rio  De 
Janeiro,  Brasil,  S.  A. 

New  Accordion  Solos  by  Vlcca  Music 
Co.,  113  West  48  St,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

New  Sickler  Accordion  Course  has 
graphic  pictures,  and  Examination  No.  1 
and  2.  Accordion  Music  Co.,  46  Green¬ 
wich  Ave.,  New  York  11,  New  York. 

Quettiont  and  Aniwert 

Dear  Mrs.  Largent:  Kindly  tell  me  the 
correct  fingering  for  bass.  Is  it  4-3  or 
3-2?  Mary  R.,  Indiana. 

Anatcer:  Both  are  correct.  I  prefer  the 
4  323.  Fourth  finger  on  bass  and  using 
the  third  for  major  chord  and  the  second 
for  alternating  bass. 

Dear  Mrs.  Largent:  Please  give  me  the 
names  of  some  flashy  accordion  solos  that 
are  not  too  difficult  Bob  W. 

Answer:  Hora  Staccato,  Carnival  of 
Venice  by  Prosinf,  Glow  Worm,  Twelfth 
St.  Rag,  In  The  Mood,  On  The  Trail,  Don¬ 
key  Serenade,  Dark  Eyes  with  variations 
by  Frosinl,  Crown  Prince  Overture,  Rhine- 
feels  Overture,  Sabre  Dance,  Stars  and 
Stripes  March. 

Dear  Mrs.  Largent:  In  the  recent  Chi¬ 
cago  contest,  I  had  my  solo  thoroly  mem¬ 
orized,  but  as  soon  as  I  stepped  upon  the 
stage,  became  panic  stricken  with  stage 
fright  How  can  I  overcome  this  un¬ 
fortunate  condition?  Robert  M. 

Anatcer:  When  you  know  inwardly  that 
you  really  know  yoar  music,  it  will  be¬ 
come  a  Joy  for  you  to  perform  before  an 
audience.  What  you  call  stage  fright  is 
a  good  sign,  for  it  is  really  a  sensitive 
artistic  conscience,  and  the  best  guarantee 
of  a  coming  artist.  Of  course  If  you  have 
not  memorized  your  solo  thoroly  and  want 
to  trust  to  luck  to  get  you  through,  that 
is  another  story.  But  remember  that  ail 
great  artists  have  a  very  sensitive  nature, 
and  they  can  do  their  best  work  only  when 
they  have  a  large  and  enthusiastic  audi¬ 
ence.  It’s  a  question  of  the  mind,  make 
it  your  business  to  want  to  play  before 
large  groups. 

Dear  Mrs.  Largeng;  I  have  been  teach¬ 
ing  for  about  twenty  years  and  have  built 
up  a  fine  organization.  Now  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  has  opened  up  for  me  on  the  West 
Coast.  It  grieves  me  to  leave  my  pupils 
here  and  turn  over  all  that  I  have  accom¬ 
plished  to  a  newcomer.  What  would  you 
advice,  knowing  the  entire  set  up?  Bob  S. 

Answer:  Your  studio  has  become  a  re¬ 
flection  of  your  character  and  personality, 
and  you  have  given  not  only  hours  of 
your  time,  but  your  very  heart  and  soul 
to  build  up  your  organisation.  How  many 
lives  you  have  touched  by  your  unselfish 
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MEYER’S  MUSICAL  EXCHANGE  COMPANY 
4U  Michigan  Aot.,  Dept.  L-2,  Detroit  26,  Michigan 


ACCORDIONS 

New  and  Used  Ail  Makes 

Write  tor  Franchise  for 
MELOTONE 
ACCORDIONS 

MASSIMINO 
ACCORDION  CO. 

7046  HARPER  AVE. 
DETROIT  11,  MICH. 


DALBEY 

OILS 

For  Slides  and  Valves 

Pmfact  lubricotioB  ior 
■  1  i  d  •  a  and  Tolvaa 
Long  lasting;  smooth 
as  TslTot*  will  not 
gum;  proTonts  coiro- 
don  and  woor. 

Sold  at  All  Music 
Stores 

2Sc 


MAKE  INSTRUMENTS 
LAST  LONGER.. wftA 


Dopondablo  luhricMian  rodweet 
.  .  .  pravowtt  carraeioa 
.  .  .  kaapt  vwivm  raepomire- 
Uta  rtia  llaelric  Oil  rtwt  motebar 
lha  high  atundardi  af  lha 
HOITON  InattwwiaiW  llna.  lay 
If  fram  yaw  mmic  daular  — 


■EBIflt  PWe  Cm 

Ores  AspNcster 

^VW\\^  25c 

30c 

service  and  devotion  cannot  be  measured 
by  a  yard  stick.  Why  not  take  a  vacation 
out  there  and  if  you  decide  to  take  the 
step,  then  the  best  wishes  go  with  you 
from  your  friends  and  students  who  have 
received  inspiration  and  sympathetic 
guidance  from  you  through  the  yeara 
Best  of  luck  to  you. 
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INSTRUMENTS  AND 


"BANDMASTERS  AND  MUSIC  SUPER¬ 
VISORS” — ask  for  our  “Free  List"  and  dis¬ 
counts  to  “Schools  and  Teachers”  on  “Band  and 
Orchestra  Instruments”  —  “Guitars”  —  “Accor¬ 
dions” — “Harmonicas”.  S.  M.  Rudolph’s,  Atchi¬ 
son.  Kansas.  _ 


LOW  PRICES  on  reconditioned  instruments. 
Write  your  wants  in  New  and  Used  instruments. 
We  trade  and  send  on  trial.  Once  you  deal  with 
ns  you  will  be  a  regular  customer.  Music  and 
accessories.  Goble  Music  Mart,  134  E.  Wash¬ 
ington,  Ft.  Wayne  2,  Indiana. _ 


FOR  SALE:  BASSOON.  Heckel  System,  like 
new,  rollers,  silverolated,  piano  mechanism  auto¬ 
matic  from  low  £.  E-F(  trill  key,  new  case. 
Good  tone  easy  speaking.  $550.00.  Also,  genuine 
Heckel  bocals  and  mutes.  Hans  Meuser,  Bassoon 
Princiral,  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra,  3531 


WE  HAVE  HUNDREDS  of  guaranteed  rebuilt 
and  new  Band  and  Orchestra  instruments,  and 
accessories  ready  for  immediate  shipment.  Heckel 
and  Conservatory  Bassoons,  Bass  and  alto  clari¬ 
nets,  English  horns.  Conservatory  and  Military 
oboes.  Wm.  S.  Haynes  Flutes  and  piccolos,  Lud¬ 
wig  Tympani,  Deagan  Vibraphones,  Zildjian  cym¬ 
bals,  chimes.  Large  stock  of  standard  name 
sonsaphones,  bell  front  and  upright  alto  and 
baritone  horns,  upright  and  recording  bass  horns, 
mellophones,  single  and  double  French  horns,  in 
good  hard  cases.  Large  selection  of  clarinets, 
cornets,  trumpets,  saxophones,  alto,  tenor  C- 
melody,  soprano,  baritone  and  bass.  New  School 
Budget  Payment  Plans,  now  available.  Write  us 
about  vour  requirements.  We  will  ship  on 
approval  same  day  as  order  is  received.  Meyer’s 
specializes  in  equipping  school  bands  and  orches¬ 
tras.  Let  a  specialist  quote  you  on  your  require¬ 
ments.  From  “A  Single  Instrument  To  a  Whole 
Band.”  Write  for  Meyer’s  Pre-View  of  Bargains 
— Fall  and  Winter  Edition  1948.  Meyer’s  Musical 
Exchange  Co.,  454  Michigan  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich. 


FOR  SALE:  One  pair  of  hand  tuned  tympani. 
Excellent  condition.  $100.  Mark  Biddle,  Knox 

College,  Galesburg,  Illinois. _ 

CALLING  ALL  BAND  DIRECTORS:  Rental 
plan  with  option  to  purchase  available  on  new 


SCOOP  I  Brand  new  Elkhorn  Deluxe  $120.00 
gold  lacquered  cornets,  trumpets,  trombones  only 
$74.50,  complete  with  Deluxe  case.  These  have 
ever  so  slight  defects,  and  carry  a  new  instrument 
guarantee.  We  made  an  extra  good  buy  from 
an  Elkhom  manufacturer  of  a  limited  quantity. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  with  the  privilege  of  inspection. 
Guaranteed.  A  high  quality  instrument  never  be¬ 
fore  offered  at  such  a  low  price.  Gerard  Band 
Instrument  Service,  P.  O.  Box  306.  Elkhom, 
Wisconsin. 


Advertise  to 
Buy  or  Sell 
At  These  Low 
Rates 

15c  for  oach  word  por  intorffon:  25 
words  for  $3.00  (lOc  oach  additional 
word),  or  50  words  for  $5.00,  (5c  aach 
additional  word.) 


Texas  A,  B,  A.  Man  Completes  New  Overture 


1--' 


An  original  ovartura  composad  by  Col.  Earl  D.  Irons,  abova,  haad  of  tha  NTAC  fina 
arts  dapartmant,  racantly  published  by  the  Rllmora  Music  Company,  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  has  bean  selected  by  tha  music  committaa  of  tha  Texas  Intarscholastic  League 
as  one  of  tha  required  numbers  for  Texas  AA  high  school  band  contests  next  spring. 
Tha  ovartura,  entitled  "American  Grandaur,"  is  one  of  a  list  of  eighteen  original 
numbers  including  overtures,  marches,  and  solos  accepted  by  national  publishers  from 
Colonel  Irons,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Band¬ 
masters  Association.  Colonel  Irons  has  been  director  of  the  NTAC  band  since  1925. 
Under  his  leadership  the  organization  has  won  numerous  championships  in  band  con¬ 
tests.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  book  of  exercises  racantly  published  by  tha  South¬ 
ern  Music  Co.  of  San  Antonio  for  cornet  and  trumpet  players.  He  has  a  new  over¬ 
ture  in  tha  process  of  composition. 


HUNDREDS  OF  RECONDITIONED  and  new 
instruments  just  what  schools  are  looking  for 
ranging  in  price  from  $57.50,  up.  Big  stock  of 
sousaphones  from  $195.00,  up.  Upright  bass 
horns  from  $89.50,  up.  Baritone  horns  from 
$72.50,  up.  Alto  horns  and  mellophones — $54.5^ 
up.  Hundreds  of  saxophones  from  $49.50,  up — C 
melodies  sopranos,  altos,  tenors,  baritones,  etc. 
Large  selection  of  bass  and  alto  clarinets,  oboes, 
bassoons  at  low  school  prices.  3  Oct.  vibraphone 
$290.00.  LeBlanc  silverplated  Boehm  bass  clari¬ 
net  $395.00.  Heckel  system  Bassoon  $365.00. 
Pan  American  conservatory  Oboe  $195.00.  Noblet 
Wood  Boehm  alto  clarinet  $295.00.  Kruspe  double 
French  horn  $395.00.  King  double  French  horn 
$325.00.  Kruspe  single  French  horn  $225.00. 
Selmer  gold  lackered  trumpet  $135.00.  King 
gold  lacquered  BB  sousaphone,  like  new,  $395.00. 
Buescher  Aristocrat  gold  lacquered  tenor  saxo¬ 
phone  $185.00.  Selmer  Wood  Boehm  Bb  clarinet 
$197.50.  Rampone  Wood  Albert  bass  clarinet 
$187.50.  Buescher  silverplated  bass  trombone 
$165.00.  Conn  gold  lacquered  Eb  upright  bass 
$162.50.  Bettoney  conservatory  system  Bassoon 
$135.00.  King  gold  lacquer^  baritone  horn 
$127.50.  Conn  silverplated  baritone  hcn-n  $147.50. 
Conn  Wood  military  oboe  $87.50.  Pan  American 
silverplated  alto  saxophone  $97.50.  Conn  silver- 
plated  alto  saxophone  $135.00.  Buescher  silver- 
plated  bass  saxophone  $195.00.  Conn  gold  lac¬ 
quered,  late  model,  baritone  saxophone  $225.00. 
Conn  Conquerer  model  gold  lacquered  trombone 


$295.00.  Set  of  hand  tuned  tympani  $147.50.  Set 
of  New  pedal  tuned  tympani  $290.00.  New  Stras- 
ser  conservatory,  plateaux  covered  k^,  English 
horn  Bargain  Price  $495.00.  New  Orsi  Wood 
Boehm  bass  clarinet  $385.00.  Olds  trombone 
$147.50.  Conn  2  front  bell,  5  valve,  recording 
Euphonium  with  case  $265.00.  Loree  Conserva¬ 
tory,  plateaux  covered  key.  Oboe  $495.00.  Selmer 
goldlacquered  tenor  saxophone  $265.00.  Super 
Olds  Trombone  $165.00.  Lyon  &  Healy,  5  valve 
double  bell  euphonium  $125.00.  Conn  Caprion 
trumpet  with  case  $145.00.  Deagan  No.  350 
Marimba  $125.00.  Buescher  goldlacquered  bari¬ 
tone  saxophone  with  case  $225.00.  Buffet  Boehm 
alto  clarinet  $375.00.  Kohlert  silverplated  sax 
fingering  oboe  $197.50.  Jenkins  goldlacquered 
sousaphone  $195.00.  Violin  outfits  from  $18.50, 
up.  Used  cellos  $42.50,  up.  New  Viola  Outfit 
$39.50.  Conn  silverplated  BB  4  valve  sousaphone 
with  trunks  like  new  $495.00.  Conn  silverplated 
upright  alto  horn  with  case  $97.50,  and  hundreds 
of  other  Bargains  to  select  from.  Write  for  free 
Bargain  List.  Adelson’s  Musical  Instrument  Ex- 
change,  446  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


MAKING 


WALDO  OBOE  REEDS — handmade,  selected 
cane,  easy  blowing,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch, 
$1.25  each,  3  for  $3.25.  Individually  packed. 
Sold  direct  only,  Maxim  Waldo,  1475  Grand 
Concourse,  Bronx,  New  York. 


BASSOON  REEDS.  Handmade  by  first  bassoon¬ 
ist  United  States  Marine  Band.  $1  each.  William 
Koch.  5022  38th  Avenue,  Hyattsville,  Maryland. 


REEDS — 'OBOES:  I  will  make  your  reeds  per¬ 
fect  as  the  ones  I  use  at  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Easy,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch : 
$1.50,  6  for  $8.00.  French  cane  and  all  reed  mak¬ 
ing  materials  and  tools.  Used  Loree  oboes  and 
English  horns.  Andre  Andraud,  6409  Orchard 
Lane,  Cincinnati  13,  Ohio. 


BASSOON  REEDS — The  Ferrell  Bassoon  Reeds 
nationally  known  among  school  bassoonists  for 
their  satisfactory  service,  are  again  available. 
Made  from  that  fine  quality  Genuine  French  Cane. 
4  r^s — $3.80;  $11  doz.  John  E.  Ferrell,  3509 
Juniata  Street,  St.  Louis,  (18)  Mo.  (Bassoonist 
with  St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra). 


OBOE  REEDS — Made  from  -imported  cane. 
Quali^  guaranteed.  $1.00  ea. ;  8Sc  plus  old  tubes. 
Also  fi.  horn  reeds.  Try  them.  Russell  Saunders, 
Box  157,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WE  WANT  YOUR  MUSICAL  INSTRU¬ 
MENT!  We  will  pay  the  highest  prices  for 
trumpets,  comets,  saxophones,  metaL  wood  and 
ebonite  clarinets,  oboes,  bassoons,  flutes,  French 
horns,  baritone  horns,  alto  and  brass  clarinets, 
trombones,  bass  horns,  etc.  Write  or  send  us 
your  instrument  for  the  highest  cash  or  trade  in 
appraisal.  We  will  pay  transportation  charges. 
Meyer’s  Musical  Exchange  Co.,  454-L  Michigan, 
Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


WE  WILL  PAY  HIGH  PRICES  for  your  mu¬ 
sical  instruments.  Especially  need  metal,  wood 
and  ebonite  clarinets,  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons, 
French  boms,  baritone  horns,  saxophones  of  all 
kinds,  bass  and  alto  clarinets,  sousaphones,  pic¬ 
colos.  alto  horns — (need  50  sonsaphones).  Write 
us  what  you  have  or  send  in  for  cash  appraisal. 
We  will  pay  transportation  charges.  Adelson’s 
Musical  Instmment  Exchange,  446  Michigan 
Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


See  Next  Page  for  More 
Interesting  Bargains 


Ocfobar,  I94« 
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Your  School  NEEDS  this 

M  usic  Motovator 


School 

Musician 

Most  Widely  Read 
School  Music  Mogaiine 
Published 


Edited  exclusively  for  school 
musicians  and  their  Directors. 

Edueaflonal  feature  articles  by.  the 
Datlon’s  acknowledsed 
autboiitles  In  mualc  education.  School 
Band  and  Orcbeatra  Director!  say — “We 
couldn’t  ‘do  business’  without  the  School 
Musldan.”  Music  students  “eat  It  np”. 
Almost  a  100%  coverafo  In  this  fleld. 

Deparfmeatals 

teacblncs  on  every  major  Instrument, 
edited  by  established  authorities;  called 
"A  Liberal  Education  In  Music.*’ 

MoK>v«fl<»ol  5JV., 

from  every  comer  of  the  nation  slorlfy 
and  promote  instrumental  instruction  in 
the  schools.  'The  only  masatine  of  its  kind 
ever  published.  Now  in  Its  Ittb  year. 

Terms  of 
Subscription 

Per  year  $2.00  2  years  $3.50 

Foreign,  per  year  $2.50 

Bundle  Sub.  Plan 

Lei  your  aaliie  sludeal  musieicm  body 
e^y  and  benefit  by  reading  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  regularly.  One  or 
twe  library  or  bondroem  copies  are  in- 
suifieieDt. 

By  Uie  NEW  BUNDLE  PLAN  yen  get 
lea.  twenty-five,  or  fifty  copies  every 
month  which  may  bo  distributed  to  cer¬ 
tain  individuals  or  used  ier  class  read¬ 
ing.  This  is  a  new  economical  way  to 
aet  complete  coverage  ei  valuoble  ia- 
formatiea. 

Hero  are  the  new  bundle  ratesi — 

10  Copies  Monthly  for.. $15.00 
25  Copies  Monthly  for. .  27.00 
50  Copies  Monthly  for. .  50.00 
10  Months,  Mailed  to 
One  Address. 

Start  your  Bundle  Plan  now.  Gel  your 
first  bundle  oi  news  and  ialormalioa  ior 

Jour  Irmlrumeatal  students,  ^orftity  may 
e  increased  os  required.  OHDEB  NOW. 

Subscription  orders  accepted 
only  when  fully  covered  by  cash. 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is 
published  monthly  except  July 
and  August.  Mailing  date  gen> 
erally  the  1 0th  of  the  date 
month. 


Nobm  . 

No.  Copies. 
Addreas  .... 
Town  . 
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UNIFORMS  (Cent.) 


UNIFORMS 


FOR  SALE:  60  or  more  used  red  and  black  uni¬ 
forms  in  Kood  condition  at  $15.00  per  unit. 
Write  to  Band  Director,  Central  High  SchooL 
Fountain  City,  Tennessee. 


FOR  SALE:  Fifty-tivc  used  Girls’  Band  maroon 
serge,  gold-trimmed  uniforms;  cadet  style,  com¬ 
plete.  Several  white  majorette  uniforms.  Will 
sell  very  reasonably.  For  sample  or  information 
write  W.  B.  Henninger,  Supervising  Principal  of 
Schools,  Northumberland,  Penna. _ 


APPROXIMATELY  90  navy  blue  all  wool  flan¬ 
nel  band  uniforms.  Maroon  trim,  white  citation 
cords,  Sam  Brown  belts,  Pershing  style  hats. 
Good  for  band  of  50  in  variety  of  sizes.  Very 
reasonable.  Write:  Walter  E.  Bowers,  Mishawaka 
High  School,  Mishawaka,  Indiana. 


62  BAND  UNIFORMS— Blue  wool  whipcord. 
White  trim.  Open  collar  style,  some  hats  and 
belts.  $300.  Fine  condition.  John  Marshall  High 
School.  3952  W.  140th  St..  CleveUnd  11,  Ohio. 


MAROON  AND  GOLD  BAND  UNIFORMS. 
40  in  good  condition  with  satin  lined  cam.  ucket 
and  v^ite  trousers.  Must  be  sold.  Make  an 
offer.  Box  297,  State  Teachers  College,  Blooms- 
burg,  Pennsylvania. 


EXAMINATIONS  for  Teachers  of  Vocal  Music 
and  for  Teachers  of  Iiutrumental  Music  in  the 
Chicago  Public  High  Schools  will  be  held  Decem¬ 
ber  27,  1948.  For  information,  apply  to  Board 
of  Examiners,  228  N.  LaSalle  Stre^  Chicago  1, 
Illinois. 


FOR  SALE:  35  Royal  Blue,  white  trim,  band 
uniforms.  All  uniforms  complete  with  bat  and 
Sam  Brown  belts.  An  excellent  buy.  Will  mII 
at  amazingly  low  price.  For  further  information 
contact  Angelo  D.  Tsika,  73  Water  Street,  Milli- 
nocket,  Maine. 


BAND  UNIFORMS  FOR  SALE:  54  deep  red 
band  coats  (white  trim)  with  belts  and  caps  to 
match.  Good  condition.  Few  metal  insignia  miss¬ 
ing  from  CVS.  Easily  replaced.  Best  wool  broad¬ 
cloth.  Uniform  worn  very  effectively  with  white 
trousers  and  shoes.  Also  16  red  flare  type 
twirling  skirts  with  zipper  side  opening.  Very 
good  condition.  Two  complete  drum  majorette 
uniforms  (white  wool  broadcloth)  go  with  sale. 
An  opportunity  to  uniform  your  baiid  at  low 
cost.  All  sizes  from  small  to  large  for  high  school. 
Write  G.  V.  Haack.  Band  Director.  East  High 
School.  Superior,  Wisconsin 


FOR  SALE,  57  used  black  and  gold  band  uni 
forms  with  2  majorette  costumes  to  match.  For 
further  information  address  the  Business  Manager, 
University  of  Tulsa,  Tulsa  4,  Oklahoma. _ 


SIXTY-SIX  USED  band  uniform  coats,  maroon 
broadcloth,  white  flannel  collar,  gold  trim,  military 
style.  Good  condition.  Average  grade  school  sizes. 
Each  $1.00.  Redemptorist  School  Band,  1017  St. 

Andrew,  New  Orleans.  La. _ 

TWENTY-’TWO  ROYAL  BLUE  trbusers.  gold 
stripe,  in  excellent  condition.  Lmk  nice  with 
while  shirts.  18  matching  Mue  trimmed  in  gold 
caps.  Turon  High  School.  Turon,  Kansas. 
BEAUTIFUL  SET  (42)  Uniforms,  maroon,  black 
and  gold.  (41)  Shakos.  Poms.  (Two)  Direc¬ 
tors  Suits.  (4)  Majorettes.  Entire  lot — Excel¬ 
lent  Condition,  $400.00.  Fifty  white  (new)  Mili 
tary  Coats,  $75.00.  (40)  Purple  Capes,  $50.00 
(20)  Green  Capes,  $20.00.  (30)  Purple  Gold 

Jackets.  New,  $60.00.  (22)  Maroon  Gold  Coats, 
$44.00.  Band  Caps  Made  To  Order,  all  colors 
$2.50.  Majorette  Costumes  assorted  colors 

$5.00  up.  White  Fur  Shakos,  $6.00.  Two  Batons 
$8.00.  Gold,  Green,  Shakos  $4.00.  Red  Band 
Caps  $2.50.  (20)  (A.F.M.)  Black  Coats.  $50.00. 
Tuxedo  doublebreast  Suits,  New,  $35.00.  Orches¬ 
tra  Coats,  white  doublebreast  $4.00.  Shawl  collar 
White  Coats  $8.00.  Leaders  Coats,  assorted  colors, 
$8.00.  Tuxedo  pants  (used)  cleaned,  pressed. 
$6.00.  Every  Size.  Full  dress  suits  (Tails) 
$.15.00.  Directors  Coats  $7.00.  Caps  $2.50.  Ex 
cellent  set.  32  Bright  Red  Coat^  32  Brown  Red 
Pants,  27  White  Belts,  .13  Red  (,aps.  I.ike  new. 
$IS0.(>0.  Free  Lists.  Wallace,  2416  N.  Halsted 
Chicago.  , 


Back  Issues 

Most  all  back  Issuas  of  Tba  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  ara  avallabla.  If  ordarad 

by  mall,  3e  additional  for  postaga  must 
ba  addad  to  tba  prica  of  aach  maga- 
tina.  If  back  coplas  ordarad  ara  no 
longer  available  your  money  will  ba 
promptly  refunded. 

Currant  and  two  lm> 
madlataiy  preceding 
issuas . 2Sc  par  copy 

Issuas  more  than  thraa 
months  old,  and  not 
more  than  nine . 40c  par  copy 

All  Issuas  more  than  10 

months  in  arrears . 60c  par  copy 

Cach  Mst  WtMfMJ  OIIN. 

iKhrii  posli|i 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CAN  YOU  COMPOSE)  I'll  arrange  your  music 
ready  to  be  played  and  published.  Send  me  your 
mek^y  (or  free  advice  and  prices.  Ed  Cbenctte, 
Durham,  Oklahoma. 


HERBERT  CLARKE  comet  records  (or  sale; 
first  class  condition.  Fine  to  train  by.  Upson 
Howard,  Blackville,  S.  Car. 


aTATBMBNT  OF  THB  OWNBR8HIP,  MAN- 
AQBUBNT,  CIRCULATION,  BTC.,  RB- 
QUIRBD  BY  THB  ACT  OF  CON- 
ORB88  OF  AUGUST  S4.  ItlL 
AND  MARCH  I.  IStS 

of  Tbs  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  publUbad 
monthly,  sxcopt  July  and  August,  at 
Chicago,  III.,  tor  October  I,  114$. 


Stats  of  Illinois  1  ^ 
County  of  Cook  I 


Bofors  ms,  a  Notary  Public  In  and  (or 
lbs  Stats  and  county  aforsoald,  personally 
appoared  Robert  L.  Shepherd,  who.  having 
boon  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes 
and  says  that  hs  Is  tba  Bditor  and  Business 
Manager  of  Tba  BCH(X>L  MUSKHAN  and 
that  the  following  la.  to  the  best  of  bis 
knowledge  and  bollet.  a  true  statement  of 
the  ownership,  management  (and  It  a  dally 
paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  afore¬ 
said  publication  for  the  date  shown  In  tbs 
above  caption,  roqulred  by  the  Aet  of  Au- 

Sust  14,  Itll,  as  amended  by  the  Aet  of 
[arch  8,  Itit,  embodied  In  section  Itl, 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  oa 
the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and 
businoaa  managers  are: 

Publisher,  The  School  Musician  Publlsh- 
IM  Co..  Chleage.  UL 

Bditor,  Robert  L.  Shepherd,  Chicago,  Illy 
Managing  Bditor,  Nona. 

Business  Manager,  Robert  L.  Shepherd^ 
Chicago.  III. 

$.  That  the  owner  la:  (If  owned  by  a 
corporation.  Its  name  and  addreas  must  be 
stated  and  also  Immediately  thereunder  the 
names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  own¬ 
ing  or  bolding  one  per  cent  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  cor¬ 
poration  the  names  end  addresses  of  the 
Individual  owners  must  bo  given.  If  owned 
by  a  firm,  company,  or  other  unincorpor¬ 
ated  concern.  Its  name  and  addrose,  as  well 
as  those  of  each  Individual  momber,  musi 
be  given.) 

The  School  Musician  Publishing  Co..  Chi¬ 
cago,  III. ;  Robert  L.  Shepherd,  28  East  Jack- 
son  Bhrd.,  (Thicago.  III.;  II.  M.  Shepherd,  28 
East  Jackson  Blvd..  Chicago,  HI.:  Pearle 
S.  Wise,  305  Moncoda  Way,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

I.  That  the  known  bondholdora,  mort- 
gagoee  and  other  security  holders  owning 
or  holding  I  per  cent  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  bonda  mortgagee,  or  other  se- 
eurltlaa  nre:  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above 
giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockhold¬ 
ers,  and  security  holdem.  If  any,  centals 
not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  eecnr- 
Ity  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books 
of  the  company,  but  also.  In  rases  where 
the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee 
or  In  any  other  ildnelary  relation,  the  name 
of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  Is  acting.  Is  given;  also  that  the 
said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements 
embracing  alBant’s  full  knowledge  and  be¬ 
lief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books 
of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and 
seeurltlos  In  a  capacity  other  than  that  of 
a  bona  lids  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  ns 
reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  as¬ 
sociation,  or  corporation  has  any  Intsrsst 
diroet  or  Indirect  In  tbs  said  stock,  bonda 
or  other  sscurltlss  than  as  so  stated  by 
him. 

ROBBRT  L.  SHBPHBRD. 
Preeldsnt  and  Treasurer. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
SOth  day  of  Septenil>er.  1948. 

JAYNE  PACZKOWSKI 
Notary  P  bile. 

(My  coramiition  expires  February  t,  19.'i1.) 
(Seal). 
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